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FISH-I 


The ideal box for all types of fishing. Constructed 
throughout with beautiful South American Virola 
marine plywood. 

SOLID BRASS HARDWARE 
Large tray in lid as well as removable tray gives 
extra space for lures, etc. 
LUCITE DROP HANDLE resists salt air, water and 
sun. 






Fish-! 
SPECIFICATIONS: 
HONGTES saa sie theta 16 inches 
Wits 54.4%, sons. ee 8 inches 
Height, «2.05 1<3 oe 8 inches 
Fish-I Jr. 
Constructed with same fine workmanship as ° 
above. Space under tray for reels and other Fish-I Jr. 
tackle. SPECIFICATIONS: 
BONG 35 eo) hale he 16 inches 
BOTH TESTED AND PROVEN 3 Width \, : dune faces o. 7 inches 
HIGH 2) 4868s 2ese 612 inches 


SEDEEVA MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


CONNELL SALES COMPANY—Exclusive Sales Distributors 
DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
SEE FISH-I AND FISH-I, JR. AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALERS 











ANOTHER PRIZE FOR THE KIDS 

Don Cook has rung the bell with his 
generous offer to the members of the Junior 
Conservation Club, and it is time for the 
rest of us to rally. I wish to get in line 
and offer at this time a custom made archery 
set fer the “Junior Sportsman of the Year” 
contest. This tackle to be hand-made by me 
personally to fit the exact specifications of 
the shooter. 

I also wish to offer my services and the 
use of my range, free of charge, of course, 
to any group of Junior Conservationists that 
may be interested in learning to shoot a bow 
properly and accurately. 

I hope this small offering will aid in this 
worthy cause, and start an avalanche of 
offers from other small businessmen of our 
fine state. Now is the time to show our kids 
we are really behind them. Let’s get going. 

RAY CHIODO, 
Fruitland Park. 

We'll have to get busy right now and get 
a contest started to pick the “Junior Sports- 
man of the Year.” 





I have never written about anything either 
way, but I can’t help but write about this 
— When I received the February magazine 
one of the first things I saw was the so- 
called hunter from Delray Beach holding a 
HEN pheasant up to have his picture made. 
Boy, my blood pressure went to the ceiling. 
Any hunter that can’t tell a hen pheasant 
when he sees it . . . well I just can’t say 
what I want to. For gosh sakes, let’s get 
that season closed again. My friend and I 
raised pheasant here and turned them loose 
and they have been reported back to us, by 
hunters, several miles from home. Who 
knows, this hen may, have been one of ours. 
Mister, let’s do something about this law 
before some hunter kills all of our birds off. 

C. E. ROBINSON, 
Box 362, Rt. #3, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Our hunter was probably too flabbergasted 
at the sight of that pheasant to think about 
its sex. We'll agree that the small supply of 
pheasants should be protected. 


Enjoyed your story, “People of the Saw- 
grass.” I wuz jerked up down there. How 
about givin’ us a story about Dixie? Willie 
McCall can give you some pointers maybe. 
He was executioner when I knew him. Gave 
him many a deer hide. 


SHIMER GOVE, 
Leesburg. 
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Are you sure the fish pictures on the 
upper left hand corner of page 13, in your 
April issue is a speckled perch? It sure 
doesn’t resemble the ones that I catch. 
Congratulations on a good magazine. Keep 
up the good work. 

ROY K. LEWIS, JR., 
AOC, USN, Sanford. 


Yep, our readers are on the ball. It was 
just a trick to find out if our readers know 
their fish. (Fingers crossed.) 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is the best of 
its kind; however, it sometimes arrives here 
in a highly mutilated condition because it is 
mailed loose instead of rolled and wrapped. 

Fishing is good up here in some places, 
but can’t compare with Florida in spite of 
the fabulous stories you hear about Alaskan 
fishing. The average man in Florida can 
afford to fish, whereas it costs so much up 
here that unless you are a tycoon with two 
guides and an airplane you can’t get to the 
desirable places here. 

Needless to say, I will be glad to get 
home in August and back in the sunshine. 
Please give some consideration to more 
adequately preparing the magazine to be 
sent long distances. 

MAJOR JACK W. WHITSETT, 
APO 731, c/o PM, Seattle, Wash. 
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Hendry County 
Motors, Inc. 


Ford-Mercury Sales and Service 





Sugarland Highway - CLEWISTON, FLA. 


SUWANNEE HYDRO GAS CO. 
BUTANE GAS 


PHONE 67-J DAN N. ROBERTS, Owner 
Stoves—Heaters—Refrigerators—Appliances 
16 West DeSoto Street Lake City, Fla. 


Everything 
for the 
Sportsman 


o 
McDuffie Sporting 


Goods 
Lake City, Florida 





HEY FISHERMEN! ... E-Z SCULLER 


Is the quietest device ever invented for sculling with an oar. 
At your Sporting Goods Store. or send $3.00 to— 
W. W. WALLACE 


Panama City, Florida 


—_—S 
—#@» Tez e— 


COUNTRY STORE. 


cf Com-cra, Masstts 
& Sportswear and g 
Food Specialties 


Siesta Key | 





Yes, and cetch any kind of fresh water fish that swims! 


BOATS © MOTORS © BAIT © TACKLE ® OIL ® GAS 


“WE HAVE THE EQUIPMENT FOR FISHING” 
Also boats stored the year around, both in and out of water. 


CHAIN OF LAKES BOAT BASIN, INC. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
Located just 6 blocks from City Hall 








LETTER OF RESIGNATION 


Tro the Members of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission: 


Mr. Miller V. Joiner, Commissioner 


Mr. A. Sterling Hall, Commissioner-designate 


Mr. E. W. Hinson, Commissioner-designate 


Mr. Henry M. Jernigan, Commissioner-designate 


Mr. John Clardy, Commissioner-designate 


Dear Sirs: 


Due to the press of private business, I would 
like to submit my resignation effective at the 
first meeting of the new Commission. 


I realize that opinions regarding the handling 
of game and fish conservation matters are 
numerous and varied. In fact, I would venture 
to say that there are in Florida conservatively 
one-half million persons who hold quite positive 
opinions regarding this matter. 


To most of you gentlemen the job of handling 
the approximately two million dollar-a-year busi- 
ness of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is new. You will find that this business 
and its management constitutes one of the most 
controversial problems that you have ever under- 
taken. I believe that the proper handling of this 
business is going to require the thought and 
experience of a great many individuals, There- 
fore, I would like to advance the 11 following 
suggestions in the sincere belief that you will find 
these suggestions of merit in accomplishing the 
task ahead of you: 


1. Establish a well defined policy which will 
clearly define and separate administrative and 
policy-making functions. Quite possibly the most 
disturbing and disorganizing factor in the overall 
game and fish program has been the lack of such 
a clear cut policy wherein the members of the 
Commission serve specifically as members of a 
policy-making board, as intended in the Con- 
stitutional Amendment, instead of as individual 
champions and administrative officers of their 
respective districts. 


A great deal of progress has been made in 
this direction within the past few years, but I 
can state without fear of successful argument 
that you will never have a well-organized and 
coordinated agency until such a policy is estab- 
lished and closely adhered to by individual Com- 
missioners and the Director. 


Probably the simplest mechanical means to 
bring about such a separation of authority is the 
establishment of administrative divisions solely 
on geographical and transportation considerations 
whose boundaries do not coincide with the Com- 
missioner-district boundaries. This has been 
accomplished to a great extent under the present 
division setup and should be maintained or 
improvee upon, but under no circumstances should 
the Game Commission go back to the old district 
boundaries. Two independent agencies, the Wild- 
life Management Institute and the University of 
Florida, have conducted surveys of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission and both in- 
clude such a clear definition of authority and 
duties as their foremost recommendation. 


2. Maintain the Division setup whereby a local 
administrator, the Division Director, has juris- 
diction over all activities of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission in that area, such as 
education, law enforcement, game management, 
and fish management. Contrary to the situation 
existing in Florida several years ago, the enforce- 
ment of game and fish laws is but a part, though 
a very important part, of the overall conserva- 
tion program. Positive and aggressive efforts 
must be made to produce more game and fish 
through the application of improved game and 
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fish management techniques. For this reason, 
it is highly desirable that the local administra- 
tor be a man of sufficient breadth, education, 
and practical experience to understand, encourage, 
and administer progressive conservation practices. 


Such a man should be capable of handling prob- 
lems of a local nature regarding all phases of 
conservation endeavor and in other ways serve 
as an administrative representative close to local 
interests and problems. Division offices of the 
type now in effect also serve as clearing houses 
for local matters, as centers of division opera- 
tions, and as fixed stations in the statewide radio 
coverage system. 


3. Continue in effect the merit system adopted 
by the Commission at a recent meeting or a 
modification of this merit system. One of the 
most difficult and complicating problems having 
to do with the administration of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission is that of em- 
ploying personnel. Unless such a merit system 
is adopted, where the employment of personnel 
is based entirely on qualifications for the job in- 
volved, then the improvement of personnel stand- 
ards of the Commission will be an extremely 
slow process. Prior to the establishment of the 
present merit system, the Commission adopted 
as a step toward the present merit system cer- 
tain minimum qualifications for Wildlife Officers. 
We believe that the employment of younger men 
and more able men, the paying of adequate 
salaries, and the encouragement of good men to 
make a career of wildlife conservation is the 
only method of maintaining efficient personnel. 


4. The program of acquisition of public hunt- 
ing lands. During the past five years, agree- 
ments have been worked out with private land- 
owners covering approximately 1,400,000 acres of 
land wherein public hunting rights have been 
turned over to the Commission in exchange for 
protection, fence construction, pasture improve- 
ment, and other services to the landowners. 
Without exception the program has proven satis- 
factory to the landowner and to the hunting 
public and has resulted in making available 
a great deal of land to the average hunter. 


5. Continue and enlarge the hyacinth control 
program. MHyacinths represent an ever-growing 
menace to the fish and waterfowl productive 
potentialities of Florida’s fresh waters. Our 
present program which entails the use of one 
airplane and two boats for spraying is totally 
inadequate to meet the demands for hyacinth 
control. 


6. Continue and encourage the Junior Con- 
servation Club Program. It is universally agreed 
by wildlife and educatiofi authorities that the 
most sensible approach to conservation education, 
and certainly the most likely to bring about the 
desired results, lies in the education of the young 
people of the State. At present there are 64 
active junior conservation clubs in the State. 
In the summer of 1952, the first annual junior 
conservation club camp was held at Camp Rotary 
in Polk County. This camp, though relatively 
small in scope, proved highly successful and re- 
sulted in widespread demand for an enlargement 
of this activity. 


7. Continue the program of deer and turkey 
restoration now in effect. This should evolve 
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principally around the trapping and releasing 
in available localities native stock of both deer 
and turkey. If a source of wild-trapped deer 
from out of the state at a reasonable price is 
available, then the use of these animals in cer- 
tain areas is recommended. 


8. Continue a well-planned fish and game 
research program. One of the crying needs for 
a sound conservation program is accurate in- 
formation relative to fish and game upon which 
to base management recommendations. Tre- 
mendous strides have been made in this field in 
Florida in the past few years, but we have only 
scratched the surface in learning and developing 
techniques to increase game and fish populations 
for the ever-increasing army of hunters and fish- 
ermen. I would specifically recommend that from 
three to five per cent of the annual budget be 
utilized for game and fish research purposes. 
This is in line with the percentages of gross 
receipts spent for research by private industry. 


9. Continue the property inventory and ac- 
counting system recently established. Prior to 
1951, there was absolutely no accurate record 
kept of equipment and other property belonging 
to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
and being used by Commission personnel. At 
present a system is in operation whereby each 
item of property is listed as assigned to a par- 
ticular individual, and each individual is held 
responsible for the property in his custody. 


10. Continue the conservation education pro- 


gram. At present this involves the previously 
mentioned youth conservation clubs, the pub- 
lication of Florida Wildlife Magazine, publica- 


tion of educational bulletins, the arrangement 
for educational wildlife exhibits at fairs, schools, 
and other public functions, the operation of a 
mobile wildlife exhibit, the preparation and dis- 
tribution of weekly radio programs to a great 
number of stations in the state, and other 
activities of similar nature. The answer to good 
conservation is education, and without a pro- 
gressive educational program no amount of law 
enforcement, research, development of game and 
fish management techniques, or any other con- 
servation function will suffice to bring about a 
sound and progressive conservation program in 


Florida. There is at present one educational 
officer for each division. The number should be 
increased. 


11. Continue the present system of purchasing 
automotive and other major items of equipment. 
We have found that by purchasing vehicles in 
large quantities rather than one or two at a 
time that we are able to get a much lower price. 
We have also found that by disposing of these 
vehicles on some basis other than trade-in results 
in a better price for the vehicle being sold. 
Records in this office will prove that under 
the present system of buying and selling auto- 
motive equipment, an automobile, after having 
been driven for one year, will sell for enough 
net to the Commission, to buy a new unit. 


Hoping that you gentlemen will accept these 
recommendations in the spirit in which they are 
offered—a sincere interest in seeing a good con- 
servation program in Florida—I am, 


Respectfully yours, 
Ben L. McLauchlin, Director. 
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THIS MONTHS COVER 


After looking at the cover picture of 
the cavernous mouth of a lunker bass, 
now you know how a poor shiner 
hs when “Old Joe” is hungry. This 

attle-scarred veteran of Lake Harris 
has broken many a line and relieved 
many a fisherman of his pet plug 
before unwillingly agreeing to pose for 
our photographer. There are plenty 
of these tackle-busting old warriors 
waiting to inhale your lures this sum- 
mer in the fresh-water lakes and 
streams of Florida. 
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Outdoor activities seem to be 
gettin’ mighty popular among the 
kids these days. Since wildlife offi- 
cers have been assigned to the dif- 
ferent Junior Conservation Clubs 
over the state, the boys have had 
a better opportunity to go on camp- 
ing and field observation trips. There 
has also been an increase in conser- 
vation work, such as predatory fish 
control, quail trapping and restock- 
ing projects, etc. Old Uncle Rufus 
was sure glad to hear that the wild- 
life officers are taking the kids along 
to watch and help with these proj- 
ects, because there’s no doubt that 
a boy can learn a lot by getting out 
and doing the things he wants to 
learn about. 

Uncle Rufus had hoped to give 
you the lowdown on the summer 
camp this month, but it seems like 
they just can’t get decided on the 
best location to accommodate all the 
kids and provide all the facilities 





Leesburg club members were guests of Ross Allen on a tour through 
the Reptile Institute at Silver Springs, April 19, while taking an 
all-day cruise sponsored by the Leesburg Boating Club. Allen 
and Russell Kay, prominent Florida publisher (right center) were 
made honorary club members by President Dickie King (center). 
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that are required for swimming, 
boating, nature study, and a full 
recreation program. Jack Shoe- 
maker, up at Tallahassee, has prom- 
ised Uncle Rufus that there was 
definitely going to be a camp site 
picked soon, and that he would pass 
on the good word as soon as possible. 

News from clubs in the differ- 
ent divisions has been reported as 
follows: 

Everglades Division 

The Junior Fish and Wildlife Club 
of the Edward L. Constance Jr. High 
School, North Miami, has come up 
with two “firsts” in the state. The 
club has purchased $50 worth of 
books on all phases of conservation, 
hunting, and fishing. The plan is to 
build a bigger library by renting 
these books. Fees will be one and 
two cents a day. This is also the 
first club to have a full paid mem- 
bership in the State League at 25 
cents per capita. 


A girls auxiliary unit has been 
organized at the Miami Edison Jr. 
High Conservation Club. 

A new club was organized at 
Okeechobee High School on April 9. 
Fifty charter members elected to call 
their club: Chobee Gator Junior 
Wildlife Club. Officers are: David 
Davis, president; Glen Bass, vice 
president; Emory Walker, secretary; 
Bobby Lamb, treasurer. Charles 
Musgrove, a teacher in the high 
school, will act as co-ordinating ad- 
visor, and a wildlife officer will be 
appointed to work with the club. 
This is the 21st group to be formed 
in the Everglades Division. 

The Board of Governors of the 
Rod and Reel Club of Miami Beach 
has given permission to the Junior 
Conservation Clubs of Dade County 
for a party to honor the Hialeah- 
Everglades Junior Conservation 
Clubs. The party will be given by 
the following clubs: Edward L. Con- 
stance Jr. Fish and Wildlife Club 
and Auxiliary, Allapattah Optimist 
Jr. Conservation Club, Miami Edi- 
son Jr. High Conservation Club and 
Auxiliary, Homestead Jr. Conserva- 
tion Club. 


Central Florida Division 

Two new clubs have been formed 
—at Titusville and Yankeetown— 
with each having an approximate 
membership of 25. The Titusville 
club recently put on a scrap drive, 
collecting over five tons of scrap. 
Money from the drive will be put 
into the club treasury, and used to 
send members to the summer camp. 
The Yankeetown club is engaged in 
a quail trapping project, and the 
members are also pushing the sale 
of Florida Wildlife magazine sub- 
scriptions to raise expense money 





Officers of the St. Petersburg Jr. Rod and Gun Club are shown 

conducting a regular meeting. This is a typical example of the 

manner in which officers are given the responsibility of running 

their respective clubs in the statewide Junior Conservation pro- 
gram. Adults serve only in an advisory capacity. 
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for members attending the summer 
camp. 

The Eustis and Leesburg clubs 
have engaged in some friendly base- 
ball rivalry during the past month, 
with the clubs breaking even in the 
first two games. Both teams are 
anxious to schedule games with 
other Jr. Conservation Club teams 
in this area. 

The Leesburg boys have also been 
busy with other activities. The club 
members were guests of the Lees- 
burg Boating Club on a cruise to 
Silver Springs via Lake Griffin, the 
Oklawaha River, and Silver Run, on 
April 19. At Silver Springs, Ross 
Allen took the boys on a tour of the 
Reptile Institute, where they saw 
the different snakes, alligators, mon- 
keys, and the Seminole Village. Rus- 
sell Kay, publisher of Florida News- 
paper News and Radio Digest, who 
was a visitor at the Springs, and 
Ross Allen were made _ honorary 
members of the club as a tribute to 
their interest in the Junior Conser- 
vation program in Florida. The Lees- 





burg club has also made plans for 
a rifle team, archery team, and will 
soon start a fund-raising project to 
finance an extensive outdoor pro- 
gram this summer. The club recent- 
ly enjoyed an educational fishing 
movie, “Fly, Fisherman, Fly.” 


South Florida Division 


The Fort Pierce Jr. Rod and Gun 
Club had a big day in the woods on 
April 3. The boys went on a fishing 
and exploring trip along one of the 
canals of the back country. Since 
the fishermen got skunked, the boys 
had to settle for a wiener roast at 
the end of the day. 


The Indian River Jr. Rod and Gun 
Club enjoyed an outing on Vero 
Beach on April 2, with a wiener 
roast following the regular meeting. 

The Pasco County Jr. Fish and 
Game Club and the St. Petersburg 
Jr. Rod and Gun Club joined in an 
all-day outing at Lithia Springs, in 
the southern part of Hillsborough 
County, April 11. The kids enjoyed 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Don A. Smith, of Lake Mary, showed the 

old-timers a thing or two about bass fishing, 

recently, when he landed this 12 pound 9 
ounce whopper at Crystal Lake. 





The Titusville Jr. Sportsman Club. Bill Davis (left front) is advisor 

for the club. Officers are: (front row, left to right) Edgar Whitaker, 

president, Linville Brown, vice president; Doyle Moody, secretary; 
Jimmy Wells, treasurer. 


The recently organized Yankeetown Jr. Wildlife Club. Officers 

are: (kneeling, left to right) Charles Dreblew, president; Bob 

Thompson, vice president; Ray Barios, secretary; Howard Pen- 
darvis, treasurer. 





A large turnout for a regular meeting of the Zephyrhills Jr. 

Conservation Club. Many of the clubs in the state organization 

have reported steady increases in membership due to the interest 

created among young boys in this outdoor program. Wildlife 

officers have been assigned to many of the clubs to supervise 
the outdoor training program. 





Members of the Hialeah Jr. Everglades Conservation Squadron 
are shown setting up camp on a recent overnight outing. Iboe 
Daniels is advisor for the club. | 
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HERE ARE numerous excellent fishing spots in Semi- 
nole County, and they aren’t hard to find—most 
atives will guide you to what 
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The person catching the bass must take it to one 
of the Jaycee weighing stations, where it will be 
weighed and a certificate issued. (Most fish camps 
and fishing tackle stores act as weighing stations.) 





Then the certificate is presented at the Jaycee In- 
formation Booth on Park Avenue at the lakefront in 
Sanford, where the weight. is § stamped on a shining 
gold-colored J ayceg. ‘ing id which is presented 
to the lucky angler wit gey The catch is also 
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The Jaycee fishing medal was de- 
signed and promoted by the Semi- 
nole County Junior Chamber of 
Commerce to advertise and promote 
fishing in that area. They are con- 
vinced that this area has some of the 
best fishing in the world and this is 
their way of letting everyone know 
about it. 

I have heard the old-timers talk- 
ing about the extra-special fishing in 
the “bass striking grounds” of Semi- 
nole County—and I’ll let you in on 
the secret. Starting in the fall, 
around November, and throughout 
the winter months the menhaden, 
herring, and shad go up the St. 
Johns River from the ocean to 
spawn. The main spawning beds are 
in Lake Harney. In the spring, 
around the latter part of March, 
when the adult fish and their young 
fry (fingerling size) start their re- 
turn trip to the ocean, the bass have 
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Mayor Randall Chase of Sanford shown presenting Sonny 
Lingle with his Jaycee Fishing Medal. The first winner, 
Lingle’s bass weighed 10 pounds, 2 ounces. 


a field day—and so do the bass 
fishermen. 

At various places between Lake 
Monroe and Lake George, large 
numbers of black bass lie on the 
bottom and wait for the schools of 
minnows to pass over them. When 
this happens, the water boils up like 
ocean waves almost, as the bass 
strike into the schools of fish. If you 
are ever on hand to see this happen, 
you'll know the meaning of the term 
“bass striking grounds”... and 
you'll know that it’s time to get out 
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Box 339—Sanford, 


the tackle and have some fun. By 
casting in close to the striking 
bass, you'll get your share—and it 
shouldn’t take long. In his ambition 
to get back to the business of catch- 
ing minnows, “Mr. Bass” will give 
you a run for your money in the 
open water. Try it sometime. 
Although the Jaycee fishing 
medals are given only for black 
bass, you can have lots of sport 
fishing for the smaller species that 
inhabit the 200 or more lakes in 
Seminole County. One of the finest 


aycee Fishing Map of 


LE 


Sportsmen Get 
Your Map FREE! 


Just Write— 
SEMINOLE COUNTY JAYCEES 


Florid 





William E. Kader (left), and R. L. “Red’’ Swideman (right) proudly 
show off a string of bass from Seminole County waters. The largest 
bass weighed 1412 pounds, the smallest weighed 61/2 pounds. 


fishing grounds in Central Florida 
for panfish is Lake Jessup, located 
about five miles east of Sanford. 
Fish caught here are: speckled 
perch, jack, pike, bream, shell- 
cracker, warmouth perch, stump- 
knocker, red breast, and, of course, 
black bass. 

But if you like to hear the jingle 
of gold (fishing medal gold, that is) 
concentrate on black bass in Semi- 
nole County, and you can hardly 
miss pulling out a “winner” from 
any one of the good fishing lakes. 
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The Mule Pen Trail, a narrow, 
twisting pair of jeep tracks starting 
at the outskirts of Bonita Springs, is 
the only means of ingress into one 
of the very few truly primitive for- 
est areas of the United States— 
Corkscrew Swamp. 


Of the many travelers who have 
toured the southwest coast of Flor- 
ida, the Big Cypress Swamp, and 
the Everglades, not many have even 
heard of Corkscrew Swamp and 
very, very few truly can say that 
they have really seen it. Several 
have seen the edges from the Trail, 
which rims the southern and eastern 
borders, several have looked down 
on the blanket of tree tops from 
planes—but only a handful have 
actually followed the animal trails 
into the depths of Corkscrew. Due 
to the dense undergrowth in some 
of the inner portions, no one has 
seen it all. 


This magnificent swamp—15 miles 
long by three to five miles wide— 
contains the last sizable stand of 
giant, virgin red cypress remaining 
in Florida, and one of the very few 
left anywhere in the Southeast. It 
is also one of the last remaining 
breeding refuges for thousands of 
migratory wading and shore birds, 
who literally cover the tree tops with 
a profusion of color during the nest- 
ing season. As one of the privileged 
few who have penetrated Corkscrew 
Swamp, I believe the scenic grand- 
eur of this area would be considered 
as a priceless treasure by the nature 
lovers of this country. With a better 
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By ERNEST A. TAYLOR 


road to the swamp and a few pass- 
able trails within, surely thousands 
of visitors would explore this beauty 
spot each year. 


But there is grave danger that 
very shortly no one will have the 
opportunity to see Corkscrew as it 
now is, for the death knell has been 
sounded for the giant red cypress 
by timber interests, with crews al- 
ready at work on the outer edges— 
and there is only a thin thread of 
hope left that a section of the forest 
may be saved. 


I first became closely acquainted 
with Corkscrew Swamp in June of 
last year, when I was a member of a 
party on a five-day trek deep into 
the inner fastness of the swamp. The 
trek was sponsored by the Hills- 
borough County Herpetological So- 
ciety, which I represented as field 


technician. The trip was planned to 


accommodate the request of three 
young men, Ralph Curtis, Lewis 
James, and Donald Woodall, of 
Farmer City, Illinois, who wanted 
to explore the Everglades or Big 
Cypress Swamp. Contact with the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission led to the selection of 
Corkscrew Swamp, and through the 
courtesy of Assistant Director Earle 
Frye we were provided with the 
services of Wildlife Officer Ray 
Barnes as our guide. 

Arriving at Bonita Springs, Bill 
and Les Piper (whom I consider to 
be Florida’s greatest naturalists) 
practically turned over the Ever- 
glades Wonder Gardens to us as 


eee nn ee 


headquarters, offering much valu- 
able advice and assistance in plan- 
ning the trip into the back country 
which they knew so well. 


At the suggestion of Barnes, one 
of the few men capable of traveling 
this area without becoming lost, we 
transferred our gear to his jeep. (It 
would have been impossible to fol- 
low the animal trails into the swamp 
by car, and there are times during 
the high water season when even a 
jeep would fail.) 


The Mule Pen Trail, itself, was 
bad enough — with stumps, water 
holes, and ruts requiring expert 
handling of the jeep as only a vet- 
eran like Barnes could do it—but it 
was a “paved highway” compared 
to some of the animal trails we fol- 
lowed. At one place we traveled 
over what Barnes called “marl”— 
a substance worse than quicksand. 
After easily pushing a five foot stick 
down into the substance without 
touching bottom, I shuddered when 
I thought of what would have hap- 
pened had the jeep broken through 
the thin, dry upper crust. Most of 
the trails had to be followed on foot, 
with the jeep left on higher ground. 

We found a constantly changing 
scenery within Corkscrew Swamp. 
There were wide areas of sawgrass 
with islands of higher ground cov- 
ered with pine and palmetto, dense 
sections of impassable undergrowth, 
great patches of giant ferns—and 
most breathtaking of all, the huge 
red cypress trees—8, 10, and 12 feet 
in girth and towering 40, 60, and 80 
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DA’S LAST STAND OF GIANT VIRGIN RED CYPRESS 
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or more feet above us. The vast 
stands of Cypress are found in parts 
of Corkscrew and also in Black 
Head Swamp, a part of the Cork- 
screw drainage system. 

Twenty or more bird’s nests could 
be seen in a single tree with un- 
counted thousands scattered over 
this vast rookery. Although the 
migratory birds had raised their 
young and departed at the time we 
were there, the quantity of broken 
shells found under the trees gave 
evidence of the variety of birds that 
had used this refuge as a breeding 
ground. 

Corkscrew is also the home of an 
abundance of other wildlife. Bear 
and panther inhabit the dense sec- 
tions; turkey, quail, and deer are 
plentiful in the more open areas; 
rabbits and the smaller animals are 
found in great numbers. Snakes, 
alligators, lizards, frogs, insects—all 
the wildlife species of South Florida 
—have sought the sanctuary of this 
refuge from man and his “civiliza- 
tion.” And Mother Nature rules 
supreme in her wonderful, secret 
way of keeping her subjects in bal- 
ance. The strong take the weak and 
unhealthy; death for one is survival 
for another—who in turn may be- 
come the meal of still another—but 
wanton, unnecessary killing is un- 
known, and greed extends no further 
than a full stomach. Even the mos- 
quito—which man with all his sup- 
posedly superior knowledge can not 
control—is kept in check within this 
kingdom. 

After making the trek into Cork- 
screw Swamp, and seeing the pre- 
served splendor of this last strong- 
hold of Nature, I became obsessed 
with a great desire to find a way of 
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Most all species of South Florida wildlife can be found in 
the vicinity of colorful Lettuce Lake, one of Corkscrew’s 
beauty spots. 





The Mule Pen Trail, winding around the 

southern and eastern edges of Corkscrew 

Swamp, is nothing more than two bare 
tire tracks. 





preventing the destruction of this 
creation in its entirety. A hope was 
born that surely there must be a 
way to save a part of this swamp 
as a memorial of our great heritage 
of natural resources. 

The timber is valuable, very valu- 
able, commercially. When consider- 
ing that one huge cypress may be 
worth as much as $300 in lumber, 
that even the logs from trees that 
have fallen into the swamp are still 
sound and valuable, one cannot 
blame the landowners for harvesting 
this wealth of timber. 

Preparations for harvesting the 
timber were started many months 
ago. A railroad spur leading from 
Immokalee has already reached the 
edge of the swamp. Perhaps even 
now the girdling crews are cutting 
the bark, stopping the growth and 
killing the trees. The riggers and 
sawing crews will follow to fell the 
trees. The loss of the trees will de- 
vastate not only the beauty of Cork- 
screw Swamp but also the homes of 
its wildlife. It will be just another 
barren, dismal swamp for many 
years to come. 

During the past few months, I 
have contacted many persons and 
several organizations, showing pho- 
tographs and slide pictures of our 
trek last June. With J. Edgar Wall 
of Tampa as the principal advisor 
and Earle Frye “carrying the ball”, 
a possible solution has been brought 
forward. The Piper brothers and 
the Women’s Club of Bonita Springs, 
the Florida Board of Forestry and 
Parks, the St. Petersburg Audubon 
Society, the Tampa Bird Club, and 
the Florida Audubon Society, Sen- 
actors Smathers and Holland, and 

(Continued on Page 49) 


Pine “islands” neighboring the large stand of 
giant cypress in the swamp, are the homes of 
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“ALWAYS FISHIN 





GABLER 


HE INTERNATIONAL TARPON TOURNAM 
est and still one of the most popular 
silver king derbys, will feature a 

month of competitign this summer wi 
placed on the release of uninjured fishy 
tourney, sponsored By the Sarasota Could 
Club, will open ony ‘(May 15 and contind 
August OL: < 

The International draws entries from a 
state in the Union—last year’s list including 
of-state entrants—and a new record is exp 
year as a result of the extra month of comp 

The sponsoring club, which originated the 
Car” fishing tourney idea, is de-emphasizin 
for prizes and embarking upon a more sports 
program of fishing for fish. ue : 

Since 1946, the year a new car was first garded 
the lucky angler who caught the largest tarpon during 
the tournament, experience has shown that the temp- 
tation toward unsportsman-like conduct, in fishing for 
such valuable prizes is strong. The winner of the 23rd 
International Tourney this year will receive a $500 
Savings Bond, a permanent trophy, and custody, as in 
the past, of the beautiful Palmer Trophy for one year. 
























Second and third alace winn 

trophies and Bonds for $250 
To further encourage fishiz 

lapel button and suitably ins rtific: 

awarded each entrant in the ; vho eatches and 

releases a tarpon uninjured. TI mm must be wit- 

nessed and attested to by a ide. f 
The first International T@ rnament was 

sponsored by the Sarasota An Db in June 1927, 

for two weeks, and proved s hat the follow- 

ing year it was held during onth of June. 


ive permanent 





attractive 
sate will be 


































In succeeding years it was opened May 15 
and lasted to July 31, with tion of the war 
years 1942-45, when the ever scontinued. The 
lengthening of the tourney month, the re- 
leasing of uninjured perl ae € ng for the sport 
of fishing, are the first mals as to take place 
in the rules since 1946. . : 

The largest tarpon ever & 
was a 18414-pounder caugh 
sota in 1949. Tarpon weig 
been caught in Sarasota. 
_ The big gamesters are 
they seem to be arrivig 






















the tournaments 
er Davis of Sara- 
uch as 194 have 
owever. 

crease in this area; 
and staying longer, 
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hich is one of the reasons for the additional month in seums were left to the State of Florida by the late, 


Ww 
| this year’s tournament. This extra time will also allow great circus magnate. 
E visitors to the Summer Festival of the Arts, being Most important, the John and Mable Ringling Mu- 


staged in Sarasota for the first time this year, June 29 
to July 26, an opportunity to participate in this fing 
program. The Art Festival will present many of t 
nation’s outstanding stars, in a program of music, bal'@¥ 
and song, as well as leading personages of the va cu 
arts and crafts in lectures and demonstrations. yey 
In addition to the fine year around fishing, Sarasota » 
offers to the sports enthusiast, two good 18-hol¢y, golf : 
courses—the Sarasota Bay Country Club, home « arse || oy 
of Alice and Marlene Bauer, golfdom’s outstandirfg-and PAT Bo 
only professional sister team, and municipally-@& / 
Bobby Jones Club. Other entertainment faciliti€ in# 
clude: tennis, shuffleboard, bowling on the greeff, , dog} ee 
racing, stock car racing, and the spring training jh ead~ A: 
quarters of the Boston Red Sox. 
Famed Lido Beach Casino offers some of t 
swimming facilities in the country. Here you i 
and dance, swim in the Casino fresh-water pool 
the Gulf of Mexico, relax on the white sand beach 
really enjoy life. It is one of the finest munici sal sy 
owned, free bathing facilities in Florida. BY 
Other attractions that make Sarasota an all a ¥. d 
city to visit are many and varied, ranging from@@arni- 
val to culture, to suit every taste. Of widest 
| probably, to young and old alike, is the winte® quartet 
of Ringling Bros. and Barnum and Bailey Circus, 
where more than 150,000 persons click through the 
turnstiles each year from December through March. 


seum of Art surrounds a beautifully landscaped court- 
ard containing statuary brought here from abroad by 
1e. Ringlings. The building itself, a replica of a 17th 
Géertury Florentine structure, contains the world’s 
greatest collection of that master Flemish painter, 
Peter Paul Rubens, as well as other famous works, 
beth ancient and contemporary. It has been called by 
: Sse. s one of the finest art museums in America. 
the Ringling Museum is the Ringling residence, 
i@ent palace of Venetian architecture, on the 
darasota Bay, furnished today much as it 
ion’ the Ringlings called it home. Also on the 
at ate 2. ounds is the Museum of the American Circus, 
pe housed in a new $200,000 building, contain- 
y items of circusiana—old time, hand-carved 
wagons, posters, photographs of circus and side 
reats, scale models of circuses and parades. 


ew $150,000 building, especially designed by 
ta architects of international fame, Ralph and 
m Zimmerman, houses a collection of antique 
. This museum, Horn’s Cars of Yesterday, just 
A Oss the street from the Art Museum, has as its 
st car an 1898 Mobile Steamer. The most valuable 
a collector’s standpoint is a 1905 air-cooled, four 
cylinder Marion, with triple chain drive. All of the 
cars on display have been completely rebuilt to better 
than new condition and are well worth seeing. 
















































“The Cultural Center of the South” is another slogan Other places of interest to visit in Sarasota are the 
used in reference to Sarasota, for it boasts of four mu- Country Store, the Out of Door School, and the Sara- 
seums and an extensive art colohy. Three of the mu- sota dog track.” END 
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“SARASOTA by the SEA” 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL CRESCENT BEACH — JUST 6 MILES SOUTH OF DOWNTOWN 
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tiquity, standing on the banks of the Suwannee 
River. From the stick-and-mud chimney the 
never ending silver ribbon of smoke trailed straight 
to the sky. The old magnolia trees were showered with 
fragrant creamy blossoms. The small patch of white 
sandy yard was criss-crossed with the pattern of a new 
brush broom. Old dog Spot was taking his afternoon 
siesta in the cabin doorway. ‘ 
““Way Down Upon the Swanee Ribber’ may be just 
a folk song to most folks, but it’s home to us, huh, 
Hap?” Bill said, stopping at the clearing to drink in 
the old familiar sight. It’s just the same as it was 20 
years ago when I left. By jove, you are right—it is the 
last. outpost to heaven.” 


I let my brother take his time, because I knew he 
would want to get a grip on his emotions before he 
came face to face with Uncle Rob. 


“Remember when we were kids,” Bill reminisced, 
looking off across the clearing to the little footpath, 
through the tangled palmetto, blueberry and gallberry 
patches, leading to our old fishing grounds. “How we 
used to cut v-shaped sticks to hold our poles so we 
could lie on the banks and fish while Uncle Rob told 


us stories of birds and animals of Florida and the early 


T* LITTLE log cabin was still there, gray with an- 
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days of the Suwannee River Valley country.” 
We could hear Uncle Rob singing in his cabin one 
of his old favorite parodies of “Oh Yaller Gal”: 
Oh! fisherman, ain’t yer comin’ out tonight? 
Ain’t yer comin’ out tonight? 
Ain’t yer comin’ out tonight? , 
Oh! fisherman, ain’t yer comin’ out tonight? 
And fish by der lit ob der moon! 
About that time Uncle Rob’s hounds heard our foot- 
r 


steps and set the forest to music with their deep barks, 
and there he was, like a character out of “Old Black 
Joe,” standing in his cabin doorway, smiling his warm 
welcome. Uncle Rob, our old darky house-man and the 
best friend two youngsters ever had. 

He hugged Bill and me lovingly, and we each had 
tears in our eyes when he turned us loose. 

“Yawl git up dar ter der house and change yer 
close. Can’t fish in dem fancy duds. Ah done aired 
der house. Now hurry on back ’snearly dark now.” 

We lost no time getting into our fishing togs, and 
although it was twilight when we returned, we knew 
it was just the right time for the Swanee bass to hit. 

The river was still and cool, with pink feather-bed 
clouds reflected in the wine-colored water. Big moss- 
heavy oaks, magnolias, sweet gums, and cabbage pal- 
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mettoes lined the banks of the river, and every step 
we took was like turning back the pages of time. We 
walked down the trail to where Uncle Rob kept his 
boat. Bill and I climbed aboard with our tackle and 
the old darky shoved off. 

“Hit’s a leetle bit early fer bass ter bite. We'll jest 
play aroun’ wid der bream,” Uncle Rob announced. 
“Them boogers hasn’t come up into der shallers yet 
to feed on der minnows and insects, and ketch dem 
katerpillars wut draps offen der trees.” 

He had no sooner spoken than a fish as big as a baby 
tarpon gave a leap out of the water and fell back in 
again making a big ker-plop! 

“Did you see that?” Bill asked excitedly. “What was 
that Uncle Rob?” Uncle Rob chuckled to himself but 
said nothing. 

“What kind of fish was it, Uncle Rob?” I asked, 
getting my fly rod ready to cast over near the bonnets. 

“Hit’s a micropy,” the old darky replied in a serious 
tone. 

“A what?” Bill and I asked simultaneously. 

“A micropy,” the old man insisted. 

“Never heard of such a fish—somebody’s kidding 
you, Uncle Rob. You must have misunderstood the 
name. To what family does it belong?” I inquired, 
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wondering how anyone could have fooled a fisherman 
who knows his fish like Uncle Rob. 

“Mickey, that’s wut I calls him fer short, he ain’t got 
no fambly. He’s a bachler and has been here as long 
as I is. I been tryin’ to ketch ’em, but after all dese 
yars, I’se done give up. You go ahead and ketch him 
ifin yer kin.” 

The moon had come up and was shining on the 
glossy green treetops across the river, but made no 
shadows on the water. I was using my casting rod and 
we had brought along a few small frogs for lures, so 
I took advantage of a trick Uncle Rob had taught me 
long ago and hooked the kicking amphibian through 
one of the hind legs, instead of through the lip in the 
usual manner. He used to tell us that the frog will 
kick his feet out normally in swimming, instead of 
trying to get the hook out of his lip with his front 
feet and scare the bass away. 

I was successful in bringing in a nice 24% pound 
bass. Bill reeled in a two-pounder, but I was not satis- 
fied. I wanted that micropy or whatever it was that 
had tempted us and disappeared. In succession, I lost 
three frogs and our supply was exhausted. 

After that we tried every lure in our tackle boxes 
and even a crust of bread from our lunchbox but to 
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Beautiful Stephen Foster Memorial Building at White Springs, 
which houses eight animated dioramas (three shown above) 
depicting the most famous Stephen Foster songs. These dioramas 


have attracted national attention. 








no avail. Finally, we called it a day and went back to 
the house. 

“Tell me about the Suwannee River Valley since I 
left,” Bill said, as we prepared to grab a little shut-eye 
before an early start on the river in the morning. 

“Well, the Stephen Foster Memorial is the nicest 
thing that has happened in this area. The beautiful 
building and grounds are on U.S. Highway 41, at 
White Springs. In the building are two paintings of 
Foster and eight animated dioramas which are the 
finest such displays in the world. It is beautiful,” I 
explained, trying to give him an idea of the impressive 
memorial. 

“What about Lake City and Live Oak, have they 
changed much?” Bill wanted to know. 

“In population and progress, yes. Both cities have 
made great forward strides and are no longer the 
small, dreamy litle towns we knew as boys. The coun- 
try balances its dreaming and great natural recrea- 
tional areas with a basic agricultural economy. With 
better breeding and improved pastures, the livestock 
industry is on the constant upgrade. Besides corn, 
peanuts, and watermelons, all but a smattering of 
Florida’s nearly 14 million dollar flue-cured tobacco 
crop is grown here. Tourists are finding out about the 
good climate and the wealth of attractions in this sec- 
tion, and more hunters and fishermen are finding out 
about our fish and wildlife.” 


We talked on into the night until I dropped off to 
sleep from sheer exhaustion. In the morning when I 
went to Bill’s room to call him to breakfast he was 
missing. So, he just couldn’t wait, I thought as I hur- 
riedly drank my coffee, musing about that mysterious 
micropy. Just thinking about that fish made me mad. 
I hurried down to the river and shouted to Bill and 
Uncle Rob out in the boat to come ashore for me. 

“You stole a march on me this morning,” I stormed, 
as I crawled into the boat, “but it won’t do you any 
good. I dreamed about that micropy last night and 
just how to lure him.” 

Again we tried every trick in the book, but with 
no success. It would take pages to describe the antics 
of that tackle twister. Days passed, and on several oc- 
casions we thought we had the micropy, but the fish 
all turned out to be plain old bass. 

Finally, we gave up in desperation. Bill went into 
town to send a telegram to his boss that he would be 
back on Friday. While he was gone, I walked down to 
the river—just for the morning air—didn’t even take 
my tackle. I was through. It was typical of ‘““Micropy” 
at that moment to give a beautiful leap, out of the 
water near the shore, to snap up a grasshopper. 

“So-o-o, you like grasshoppers, do you?” I whis- 
pered under my breath, looking around to see if I 
could catch one of the jumping insects. I caught one 
and noticed that Bill’s rod and reel had been left in 
the boat, so I borrowed it, hooked the kicking grass- 
hopper on it, and made a cast out near a lily pad. I 
looked across the river to admire a beautiful white 
heron in flight, when I felt a terrific strike, and the 
rod was almost snatched out of my hand. Then, zing!— 
as the black nylon line raced through the water. The 
gallant fish put up as brave a fight as I ever experi- 
enced, but he couldn’t get rid of Uncle Rob’s home- 
made Hi-Dilly plug. I let the lunker play himself out, 
and when he quieted down, reeled in the most mag- 
nificent bass it has ever been my pleasure to set these 
old eyes on. What a prize! I started to yell for Uncle 
Rob but something stopped me. 

In a flash I remembered Uncle Rob’s years spent on 
the river trying to outwit Micropy. Without the fish 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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OSEMERE Farm, in Marion Coun- 
ty, is one of Florida’s most fas- 
cinating show places. Tourists 

traveling west from Ocala, right out- 
side of town, are surprised to see 
acres after acres of black-fenced 
green pastures, dotted with thor- 
oughbred horses, purebred cattle, 
and many coveys of quail and doves. 
They stop their cars and get out to 
walk over to the fence and pet the 
slick mares with young colts, and 
they tarry awhile longer to watch 
the yearlings stretching their legs as 
they run and play in an adjoining 
pasture. 

All this is the hobby of Carl G. 
Rose, whose business is road con- 
tracting and several other lines, but 
when he forgets business, dons his 
cowboy hat and drives over his 600- 
acre farm, the master of Rosemere 
is as frisky and proud as his shining 
foals. 

One reason he is so proud is 
because he has accomplished some- 
thing that, until a few years ago, 
expert horse breeders said couldn’t 


By 
HAYNES C. ALBERSON 


be done. About 15 years ago, when 
Rose first announced his intention 
of raising thoroughbred horses in 
Florida, they all told him he was 
wasting his time. 

“T reasoned that given proper care 
and proper feed a_ thoroughbred 
horse could be raised anywhere. I 
have proved this, and the doubting 
Kentuckians still can’t believe their 
eyes,” Rose told us when we visited 
there. 

He guided us around Rosemere 
himself, pointing out his favorite 
horses and taking great pride in dis- 
playing his new Hereford bull. When 
we flushed several coveys of quail 
along the fence rows, he was equally 
proud, and told us how restocking 
and feeding had brought out the 
supply of quail and doves this year. 

Back at the barn he showed us 
some of his most prized beauties. 








ae 


“We will have 12 yearlings that will 
be eligible to run as two-year-olds 
after the first of the year, and 16 
weanlings that will be ready to run 
as two-year-olds in 1953,” he an- 
nounced, reaching in his pocket for 
a lump of sugar for Wolf Gal, a 
chestnut filly. 

Elmer Heubeck, Jr., genial trainer | 





and farm manager hastened to ex- 
plain that the official birthday of all 
race horses is January 1. Any horse 
foaled during the year 1953 will be | 
officially one year old on January 1, ' 
1954. If a colt is foaled in April or | 
May, he would be actually only six | 
months old, and when he is two years | 
old he is really only 18 months, but 
he could race as a two-year-old on 
January 15. | 

When I announced that these high 
strung thoroughbreds must be deli- 
cate and require handling with kid 
gloves, Heubeck laughed. “There is 
no pampering here. We treat ’em 
rough and they love it.” One look at 
the modern, well kept stables and 
the constant attention of grooms to 
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their charges, makes one wonder 
about the “rough treatment” the ani- 
mals receive here. 

“Besides their regular morning 
workouts on the track, they are 
walked many miles to quiet them 
down,” Heubeck continued. “Then 
too, we train them on cows which 
gives them a sense of responsibility, 
discipline, and good sense. It’s won- 
derful training for them.” 

“Of course we feed them good,” 
Rose added. “They get a balanced 
diet, fortified with vitamins, and the 
best of pasture.” 

The colts and fillies are weaned 
at six months, and that in itself is a 
rather tedious job. The weanlings 


_are put together in one pasture and 


the mares taken off to a far pasture 
out of sight and sound. The little 
fellows fuss and fume, finally gain- 
ing solace in each other’s company 
until they forget their mamas. 

Anxious to share his experiences 
and knowledge of horsebreeding and 
raising with others, Rose has en- 
couraged a number of Florida cattle- 
men to turn to horses. There are 
now 20 farms, in six different coun- 
ties, whose owners have formed the 
Florida Thoroughbred Breeder’s As- 
sociation. 

The success of Rosemere has been 
outstanding, thanks to the indefati- 
gable energy of its owner and his 
sons. The farm, with its big, white, 
stallion barn, stock barns, private 
track, neat white homes of the man- 
ager and farm help, its green pas- 
tures with finest mares, colts, stal- 
lions and beef cattle, is a sight to 
behold. The owner estimates that the 
fenced grass land of his raneh is 
worth $450.00 an acre or more, not 
counting other improvements. 

Of course, this is a picture of the 
finished product, you might say. 
Rose did not start off with this elab- 
orate layout. He had a small, mod- 


Don (Buddy) Rose, left, and his father, Carl Rose, right, shown 
holding two of their 25 brood mares for visiting tourists to 
admire. One of the showplaces of Marion County, the farm is 
a popular place, and members of the Rose family and farm 





Airview of Dickey Stables on Shady Road, near Ocala, where thoroughbred race horses 
are being raised. Called the ‘Calumet Farms of Florida,” Mr. and Mrs. Leach, owners, 
are moving their permanent home to the ranch from Miami. 


erately prosperous cattle ranch when 
he visited Kentucky and got his idea 
for what everyone called, “Rose’s 
folly”—but he let them laugh, and 
now it’s his turn. 


Our host pointed out Dickey 
Stables on Shady Road, across from 
his farm. It is another show place. 
Its owners, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Leach, purchased the land from 
Rose. White board fences enclose 
the expansive 170 acres of verdant 
fields, spotted with the finest race 
horses, in the making, that money 
can buy. 


We called at the house but missed 
them, so the farm manager, Jack 
Little, showed us around. We saw 
the 11 Florida-breds that were ready 
to run as two-year-olds on January 


employees are always happy to show visitors around. 
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1, and four others ready for next 
season. 

Leach is a Miami contractor, but 
he has become so fascinated with his 
hobby of horse raising that he plans 
to make his permanent home on the 
ranch in Ocala. At the fast pace his 
hobby is developing, it will soon be 
his biggest business. 


Back at Rosemere Farm, we asked 
Rose what his Kentucky friends 
think of his project now and he 
chuckled delightedly: 

“They admit that our horses are 
tops, and are amazed at our progress. 
When they visit us and ask our 
secret, we frankly tell them that it 
is the pasture. Limestone is a very 
important ingredient in soil for horse 

(Continued on Page 47) 


It’s a grand and glorious feeling to be a young, frisky race 
horse in the making, but these youngsters have to work, too. 
These shown above have been turned into the pasture after 
a strenuous day of track work, walking, and rounding up 


cattle. 
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trips on the Gulf, the day’s catch is hung in proud display for the crowds waiting 


return from daily 
on the docks. 
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By 
HAROLD C. STOKES 





The: Fiesta: of : The Five: Flags, Pensacota’s 
annual celebration, commemorates the col- 
orful: history: of: Florida’s ‘northwesternmost 
city under: five different: governments.: The 
thousands: of visitors attending the: fiesta will 
find that the changes of history have not 
affected the great fishing enjoyed by ‘the: first 
citizens of the land—the Pensacola Indians. 
——for fishin’s the same <<. always good .. 
in the salty waters of the northern Gulf of © 

Mexico. — 3 
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surrounding Pensacola between 

the months of April and No- 
vember and you’ve just plain starte 
a fight—with a fish. 

This northwesternmost metropolis 
of Florida with its peninsula-like site 
is practically surrounded by water. 
The salty waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico dominate the southern approach. 
To the east is Pensacola Bay stretch- 
ing more than 20 miles to the north 
into two fingers named Escambia 
and East Bays. Perdido Bay protects 
the western flank, with good fishing 
beginning at the Gulf outlet and 
ending at the fresh-water spring that 
helps form the river of the same 
name. 

Rivers, creeks, and bayous that 
form a network north of this “city 
of five flags” keeps thousands of 
casting-rod and slash-pole enthusi- 
asts engrossed in their favorite game. 

Year around king in the ’twixt and 
a’tween tidal waters are the spotted 
weakfish—tagged speckled trout by 
the local anglers. These sleek game- 
sters can be caught nearly 365 days 
a year. In spring and summer, weak- 
fish weighing five to 10 pounds are 
not uncommon. 


In the outside Gulf waters the 
cobia, a hard fighting, never-say-die 
game fish, is tops. Schools of cobia, 
oft called “ling” or “lemon fish,” lie 
in wait beneath wrecks, buoys, and 
jetties, ready to take offerings and 
give battles. They are accompanied 
by king and Spanish mackerel, bo- 
nitos, bluefish, channel bass, dol- 
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phin, crevalles, and an assortment 
of others. 

Some of the Gulf’s finest party 
boats take hundreds of visitors daily 
to the snapper spots offshore to catch 
Pensacola red snapper, groupers, 
warsaw, and trigger fish. Such fish- 
ing is the surest thing for novices, 
and few return to dock without a 
showing. These same species are 
caught by the many who do their 
fishing from docks, bridges, and rock 
piles in the area. 

Surf fishing on Pensacola and Gulf 
Beaches often rewards anglers with 
whiting, pompano, cobia, redfish, and 
blues. 

An example, admittedly somewhat 
exaggerated, of the good fishing was 
illustrated by an Ohio tourist who, 
not so long ago, caught a 35-pound 
king mackerel without benefit of 
tackle or net. 

After a week’s stay in the area, he 
was taking his wife back to Pensa- 
cola Beach for one last look at the 
white sands and foaming surf. As 
he approached the bridge spanning 
Santa Rosa Sound leading to the 
beach, he sighted a strange commo- 
tion in the shoal of the sound. 


Stopping, he realized it was a 
huge fish. This was no time for half- 
hearted action. He wanted that fish. 
Never had he caught anything quite 
so pretty, sleek, and flashing. He 
raced down the road shoulder and 
into the clear, shallow waters and 
dived at the thrashing fish. A split 
second later he was flying head over 
heels through the air. Scrambling up 








from his watery landing, clothes 
clinging to his soaked frame, he 
made another lunge at the fish. 
Getting a good wrap-around grip, 
he clung tenaciously for what 
seemed like hours, first gulping air 
then briny water. But he got his fish. 

A veteran local fisherman com- 
mented later that he wouldn’t have 
tried such a shenanigan for “all the 
money in the mint.” 

“Them kings ain’t man-eaters, but 
they’re equipped with all they need 
to mess you up aplenty,” he said 
gravely. 

The mackerel had apparently 
over-estimated a jump for a smaller 
fish and become stranded. 

As spring turns into summer and 
summer into fall, the “kings of the 
high-jump” —silvery tarpon— begin 
making an appearance in local in- 
land waters. Motorists crossing the 
three-mile Pensacola Bay bridge 
often see classical battles between 
man and tarpon. The fight appears 
to be, and is, wonderful. But what 
many don’t realize are the percent- 
ages—who wins the mostest. 


This gamester with the iron-lined 
mouth is not one to give up after a 
few leaps and surrender. He will 
fight steadily for an hour, then dem- 
onstrate a reserve of energy that 
makes his original flurry seem meek. 

Anglers go after tarpon with a 
complete variety of tackle. In Bayou 
Chico, which forms the western 
limit of the city, fresh-waters rods 
and fly tackle are used to take baby 


Two anglers aboard a charter craft troll ‘round and ‘round the old sunken battleship 
Massachusetts, located one and one-half miles offshore, a hangout for practically every 
species common in the northern Gulf waters. 
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pounds, abound in this bayou from 
spring to late fall. So-called “babies,” 
they will smash into spoons, plugs, 
and bass flies with fury equal to their 
seniors. 

In the bay waters, anglers usually 
carry a heavier brand of gear to 
battle the 50-pounders and_ up. 
There’s no set size though. With 400 
yards of backing, some sportsmen 
land the big ones with 18-pound-test 
line. 


Another favorite target of the Gulf 
fisherman, whether he trolls from a 
charter cruiser or skiff boat, is the 
dolphin. This colorful fish with the 
blunt head offers battles second to 
none in acrobatics and spunk. And 
tackle on the scale of fresh-water 
gear is sufficient, with a couple hun- 
dred yards of backing to handle un- 
invited guests such as bonito. 


In these waters the dolphin sel- 
dom runs over five pounds, and the 
port record is less than 25 pounds. 
When hitting a surface lure, the fish 
has all the appearances of a rain- 
bow being born out of the sea. 


A bluewater fish by nature, the 
dolphin loves to find floating debris 
in riptides where food is often abun- 
dant. It will follow the offered shade 
for hours. And anglers sometimes 
throw brush or apple crates into the 
water and leave them for several 
hours. On returning, they find their 
fish “anchored out.” 


Probably the most neglected briny 
fighter that makes his home along 
the Gulf coast is the aerial-minded 
ladyfish — or skipjack. This first 
cousin to the tarpon has nearly 
every fighting quality of the silver 
king except size. 

Practically all the anglers that put 
in at fish camps on Big Lagoon, Pen- 
sacola Bay, and Santa Rosa Sound 
go to sea after lesser opponents 
and pass, unknowingly, this terrific 
species. 

The ladyfish, ranging from two to 





A visiting Miss lands a whopping tarpon after a worthy battle. 

Pensacola Bay Bridge is a favorite scene for hooking these 

gamesters. Baby tarpon, five to 25 pounds, are caught regularly 
in Bayou Chico, Pensacola’s western boundary. 
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Bridge fishing is tops in the Pensacola area. 

The Gulf Beach Bridge, spanning the Intra- 

Coastal Canal west of the City, is only a 

short distance from the open Gulf and all 

the salt-water species frequent this area in 
search of food. 


eight pounds, is not considered a 
table delicacy simply because of an 
oversupply of fine bones. 


With the same tackle used to catch 
largemouth bass, an angler can catch 
ladyfish literally by the hundreds. 
Most fishermen release them as soon 
as the fish is brought alongside the 
boat—and hope they will hit again. 


Visiting anglers often mistake the 
“lady” for a bonefish, and they are 
wrong in name only as the species 
displays most of the bonefish’s ener- 
getic response to a hook. 

When all other species of fish fail 
to show in Pensacola waters, and 
that is mighty seldom, it is the 
spotted weakfish that usually saves 
the day. And every bay, lagoon, 
sound, and bayou has its share. 

Although the weakfish favors 
early morn and late afternoon feed- 
ing, it will give in to the proper 
lures practically anytime. Plugs, 


flies, and spinning lures are the most 
sporting, but live shrimp hooked 
about 30 inches below a cork is 
probably most common. When the 
weakfish takes the shrimp, the an- 
gler usually waits two to four sec- 
onds, then sets the hook and the 
fight is on. Not a jumper by nature, 
the fish will often boil water and 
once in a while take to the air in 
sheer desperation. | 

All fish camp operators gladly 
point out their best “speck holes” to 
out-of-towners. There are plenty of 
the prolific gamesters for everyone. 

There is one fishing spot off Pen- 
sacola that offers nearly all types of 
salt-water fishing wrapped up in 
one neat package. The scene is the 
sunken battleship Massachusetts lo- 
cated in the Gulf one and one-half 
miles from the bay outlet. And on 
early mornings after the chill of 
winter has vanished, as many as 50 
or 60 assorted boats will be seen 
trolling around, tied to, or anchored 
by the turrets and bridge. Floun- 
ders, groupers, spadefish, sheeps- 
head, drum, and jewfish await the 
hook and line fishermen; mackerel, 
barracuda, bluefish, cobia, crevalle, 
bonito, and dolphin strike moving 
lures to the delight of trolling an- 
glers. 

But fate left to the very young 
and the very old the duty to redis- 
cover “city limits” fishing. The city’s 
southeastern waterfront stretches 
along Pensacola Bay for several 
rock-lined miles inviting taut lines 
and full creels. But fishing activity 
on this route slowed to a stop some 
decades ago. Then the oldsters be- 
gan “remembering when,” and the 
youngsters were listening. Both age 
brackets decided to give the waters 
another whirl. 

Now businessmen often take an 
hour break from the office for a 
quick try at the weakfish, black 
snappers, redfish, and groupers they 
found had never left home. END 





Another favorite fishing spot for city anglers and visitors is 

the rock pile at the southeastern end of Pensacola Bay Bridge. 

Here, on light tackle, fishermen bring to net: spotted weakfish, 
groupers, redfish, and white trout. 
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By GENE GRUBER 


HE GALA PAGEANTRY and carnival festivity attend- 
ing the Fiesta of The Five Flags—Pensacola’s 
annual celebration commemorating the colorful 

history of this ancient city under the flags of five dif- 
ferent governments—is reaching a stature comparable 
to the Tournament of Roses in California,,the Mardi 
gras at New Orleans, and other lesser sectional cele- 
brations. 

The Fiesta of The Five Flags, now in its fourth year, 
will be staged on June 11, 12, and 13, a®three-day 
period when thousands of revelers will take part in 
portraying bits of drama from the early history of 
Florida. The pageantry recalls the five eras when first 
the Spanish, then, the French, English, Confederate, 
and United States/flags waved over Florida. 

The Fiesta takes .onebaek.to the early centuries be- 
fore even the first flag was unftirled; whén all Crackers 
—if they can be calledssuch—were Indians. Early rec- 
ords (and there is considerable controversy among 
present day historians as to which were based on. fact 
and which were derived purely from legend and myth) 
indicate that Northwest Florida was ruled by the vari- 
ous tribes of Apalachees; consisting of some 5,000 
Indians. The immediate area around Pensacola was 
the home 'of a tribe of the same name. The Pensacola 
Indians, numbering about 300, are described as being 
tall and very well built; they lived in permanent 
houses of| matting, with the chief having a larger, 
specially built house. The braves carried slings, darts, 
and bows and affows for weapons, and their main 
means of livelihood were hunting and fishing. Some 
of the northern Florida tribes raised corn; but game 
and fish formed*the major portion of the Indian diet. 
The forest§ were. teeming with herds~of’ deer and 
flocks of ttirkeys, along with bounteous supplies of 
smaller game, while the fresh and salt waters were 
described as literally full of fish. {At this time the 
greed of the white man was unknown and nature was 
able to maintain a proper balance in her own way. 

The Indians constructed a wooden grill upon which 
fish were broiled, and they also stored meat and fish 
in baskets for future use. The surplus fish were cleaned, 
salted, and smoked over a slow fire for preservation. 
The coastal Indians dried salt water species, such as 
mullet, and roe for storage. No records of this type of 
storage were found among the inland tribes, and it is 
believed that the coastal Indians may have traded the 
preserved salt-water fish to their inland neighbors. The 
coastal aborigines used hand nets and small seines con- 
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structed from hemp-like grasses to catch fish, but there 
are no records clearly describing the exact types and 
sizes of nets used. 

Other small tribes of Northwest Florida were the 
Chatot, Apalachicola, and Sawokli, each numbering 
only a few hundred people. Central Florida was the 
hunting grounds of the Timucuan Indians, the major 
race found on the Peninsula by early white explorers. 
They roamed from the present Georgia line south to 
the vicinity of Tampa and Orlando. Along the south- 
easternecoast lived the Ais (around Melbourne), the 
Jeaga (east of Lake Okeechobee), and the Tekesta 
(Miami area). The Calusa Indians dominated the 
southwestern coast and the Everglades region. 

There is also some controversy over just who was 
the first European to discover Florida. Legend would 
have it that possibly some of the early explorers (those 
who failed to return) may have visited the peninsula 
hundreds of years before the coming of Ponce de Leon. 
The history of Florida could have begun with the voy- 
ages of the navigators John Cabot and Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, who left England and Spain, respectively, in 
1497, returning the following year. 

However, official credit forthe discovery of Florida 
still belongs to Juan Ponce’ de Leon, a Spaniard who 
had previously sailed with Columbus and remained as 
an exile on the island of Hispaniola. Legend and myth 
have woven romantic stories of the first trip to the 
Florida coast, and Ponce de Leon’s search for a Foun- 
tain of Youth. Undoubtedly Ponce had heard the leg- 
ends, prevalent during his time, of rivers and springs 
with health-giving waters that would make old men 
young again, and he might have searched for such 
waters in Florida. Anyway, the growth of the legend 
down through the years has made the name of Ponce 
de Leon one of the most glamorous of history. 

Although there are no distinct accounts of his two 
trips, the records show that.Ponce*did apply for and 
receive from King Charles (later Emperor Charles) 
of Spain a royal patent to seek and govern the island 
of Bimini, rumored to lie somewhere northwest of 
Cuba. On March 3, 1513, a fleet of three vessels under 
his command left Porto Rico, reaching the east coast 
of Florida on April 2. There is no definite proof as to 
the exact location of the first landing, but information 
recorded in the ships’ logs indicate that the site was 
probably in the area from St. Augustine to the St. 
Johns River. Believing the land to be an island, Ponce 
named it La Florida because it was discovered at the 
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time of the Feast of the Flowers, and because of the 
natural beauty he saw. 

The ships then sailed south along the coast, making 
several landings, then passed along the keys and north 
along the Gulf coast, probably as far as Charlotte Har- 
bor. After spending two weeks on the lower Gulf, 
Ponce returned to Cuba. From there he again touched 
upon the Florida Keys before returning to Porto Rico 
in September. 

Along with his discovery of Florida, Ponce also rec- 
ognized the value of the Bahama Channel as a passage- 
way out of the Gulf—which later became an estab- 
lished route for Spanish shipping returning with plun- 
der from Mexico. It was to protect this channel that 
Spain eventually decided to colonize the peninsula. 

Ponce de Leon’s second trip to Florida, made in Feb- 
ruary 1521, proved to be a fatal one for the discoverer. 
With two ships and 200 men Ponce again set sail 
from Porto Rico, landing in the vicinity of Charlotte 
Harbor. It is said that he had heard tales of fabulous 
riches of gold and other precious metals possessed by 
the west coast aborigines, and that he had visions of 
becoming another Cortes (conqueror of Mexico) when 
he planned this second trip. Shortly after the landing, 
the Indians set upon the colonists, and Ponce was 
wounded by an arrow. This disaster halted the enter- 
prise and the group left for Cuba, losing one of the 
ships along the way. A few days after reaching Cuba, 
Ponce de Leon died from his wounds, and his body 
was sent to Porto Rico for burial. 

During the next few decades, many explorers visited 
Florida, the most famous expedition being that of De 
Soto in 1539-40, including an inland march from Tampa 
Bay to Tallahassee, where he spent the winter before 
going on to the north. These expeditions brought to 
light the facts that although Florida was teeming with 
game, fish, and plantlife, there were no fabulous 
treasures of precious metals, and cultivation of the 
soil was impracticable with the type of implements 
available at that time. The Indians were found to be 
more difficult to deal with than the Mexican natives, 
and the violent storms were hazardous to shipping 
during certain periods of the year. Therefore, Spain’s 
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plans for colonization were dropped and only enough 
forts established to protect her claims on the territory 
and her shipping lanes, and to offset the challenge of 
intruding Frenchmen. 

A deciding factor enabling Spain to rule the Floridas 
for over 200 years was the decisive victory of an ex- 
peditionary force under Pedro Menendez over Jean 
Ribaut’s French forces, who had established fortifi- 
cations at Fort Caroline at St. Johns Bluff in 1565. 
The Spanish armada arrived at the harbor of the River 
of Dolphins on August 28, and Menendez named the 
site St. Augustine, having discovered it on the festival 
of that saint. After an unsuccessful attempt to destroy 
the French fleet near the mouth of the St. Johns, 
Menendez returned to St. Augustine on September 6, 
and started landing operations and the building of 
fortifications. When a wild hurricane arose, sweeping 
the French vessels down the coast and destroying most 
of the fleet, Menendez planned a surprise attack on 
the weakened defenders of Fort Caroline. An overland 
march caught the Frenchmen napping; most of the de- 
fenders were slain and the fortifications destroyed. 

Eventually the fort at St. Augustine was strongly 
fortified, and withstood the many attacks of freebooting 
English pirates, hostile Indian raids, and later invasions 
by the English fleet, to become the oldest permanent 
city in the United States. 

Spain also established other forts along both coasts 
of Florida, among which was the one at Pensacola. The 
first attempt to establish fortifications and colonize the 
northern Gulf coast was made by a group of 500 sol- 
diers and 1,000 colonists who sailed from Mexico on 
June 11, 1559 under the leadership of Don Tristian de 
Luna y Arellano, who had formerly been Coronado’s 
second in command. Arriving in Pensacola Bay, the 
group was hit by a hurricane which destroyed some 


of the ships, with the loss of many lives. Lack of sup- 


plies, hardships, and starvation brought on a general 
mutiny, and after two years of futilely trying to hang 
on, the expedition was termed a failure and abandoned. 
Most of the remaining colanists went to Cuba. 

Actual occupation of Pensacola Bay occurred in No- 
vember 1698 under Andres de Arriola, a Spanish naval 
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officer. A colonizing expedition from Mexico under his 
command established a new presidio at Pensacola for 
West Florida under the name of San Carlos de Aus- 
tria. The following January, a French fleet arrived off 
Pensacola Bay, and although they could not penetrate 
the Spanish defenses to the Bay, they did make a land- 
ing on the outer beach. The Frenchmen camped here 
until April, when a hurricane dispelled the threat. 

The Spanish garrison remained in control at Pensa- 
cola until 1719, when a second French attack was suc- 
cessful. The flag of France flew over the Pensacola 
settlement for only four years—until 1723—when the 
fort was returned to Spain. 

Upon regaining control, the Spaniards rebuilt the 
town on Santa Rosa Island, where the settlement re- 
mained until 1754, a hurricane virtually demolishing 
the buildings. A new settlement was located on the 
mainland near the present site of Pensacola, remain- 
ing intact through the following years of the first Span- 
ish dominion of Florida. Later on, Pensacola became 
an important center during the period when interna- 
tional interests were focused on the Gulf region and 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

The New World representatives of the three Euro- 
pean powers—the Spanish in Florida, the French in 
Louisiana, and the English in Georgia—were contin- 
ually at each others throats trying to protect and ex- 
pand their own interests in the undeveloped territories. 
Finally, everything came to a head in the Seven Years 
War involving France and England at first, with Spain 
later becoming involved in support of France. Eng- 
land’s victory resulted in another new flag for the 
Floridas when the British took over the French pos- 
sessions east of the Mississippi and Spanish territory 
in the peninsula in 1763. 

The transfer of flags was followed by the departure 
of most of the Spanish colonists for Cuba and other 
islands of the West Indies. New colonies were estab- 
lished by the British, similar to those found along the 
Atlantic to the north. Although royal governors were 
provided with power to issue land grants, few colonists 
were enticed to the new territory, and the citizens were 
mostly those attached to the military. 
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Pensacola was described as a typical frontier town: 
the buildings being veritable shacks of bare board 
walls and thatched roofs of palmetto leaves. The Span- 
iards had shown little inclination towards cultivation 
or even clearing of the surrounding land. Sanitation 
was primitive and sickness prevalent, abetted by leaky 
housing, poor bedding, and complete lack of vegetables. 
The English colonists made many improvements in 
living conditions. The town was surveyed and rebuilt, 
and Pensacola later became noted as a place of great 
healthfulness. 

The Union Jack waved over Pensacola until 1780, 
at which time Spain took advantage of the Revolu- 
tionary War between England and her American col- 
onies to regain her lost possessions of the Floridas. In 
April 1780, a force of 7,000 Spaniards opened a siege 
on the fort by land and sea. The 2,500 defenders, in- 
cluding a thousand friendly Indians, held out until 
May 8, when a shell from the invaders exploded a 
powder magazine within the fort, and the resulting 
destruction compelled surrender. 

England gave up the entire colony of West Florida 
on May 9, 1781, with the immediate restoration of 
Spanish authority at Pensacola. With the second 
change of flags by the two governments there was also 
another change in the populace—the British moving 
out and the Spaniards moving in. Spain also regained 
possession of East Florida, but the restoration of au- 
thority at St. Augustine was delayed until 1784. 

Spain’s second reign over the Floridas was for a 


‘much shorter period. Although the British colonists 


in Pensacola had not accepted the invitation from the 
Continental Congress to join in the rebellion against 
England, the United States still wanted West Florida 
after the war. For the Americans the acquisition of 
Florida was mandatory, and they finally succeeded in 
obtaining the territory in 1821. 

In the meantime, there was much bickering be- 
tween the United States and Spain, with many border 
incidents inflaming the already hostile feelings. A 
certain amount of skulduggery was carried out by 
both sides, through private agents who had the bless- 

(Continued on Page 44) 





Spanish Miquelet — car- 
ried by the Spanish set- 
‘tlers in Florida during the 
1513-1763 period when 
Spain ruled this part of 
the New World. 


I cannot recall a more pleasant or 


constructive session in the study of 
guns than the four hours recently 
spent browsing through the collec- 
tion of old weapons—rifles and pis- 
tols—in the home of my good friend 
Charley Ingram at Daytona Beach. 

I was looking for information and 
facts dealing with old weapons and 
their place in, and effect upon, the 
early history of Florida, and I knew 
of no better source of information 
than Charley Ingram, who is presi- 
dent of the Florida Gun Collectors 
Association, and also one of the best 
informed collectors in the South. 
Through his hospitality, Tony 

Stevens, staff photographer for 
Florida Wildlife, and I were invited 
to examine and photograph his ex- 
cellent collection of antique guns. 

As we entered his spacious home 
my eyes fastened on the only two 
guns in sight, two Kentucky rifles 
which Ingram .and his 12-year-old 
son, Charley Jr., shoot in competi- 
tive matches. My expressed admira- 
tion of these excellent pieces was 
followed by many more “oh’s” and 
“ah’s” over the parade of rare old 
weapons of past eras during the next 
four hours. 

As Charley warmed up to the 
subject of guns and their effect on 
American history, he told us of many 
different types of pistols and rifles 
and the part they played as defen- 
sive or hunting weapons. He would 
get started telling about a certain 
piece, then reach behind a door or 
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time. 


into some nook and produce the 
article itself. He had guns, and I 
mean EVERYWHERE, and when 
we left we still hadn’t see them all, 
even though there were pistols and 
rifles scattered all over the floor, 
the beds, and the furniture. These 
included various makes and types, 
from oriental matchloeks to modern 
Smith and Wesson military and 
police specials. 

As we went from one relic to the 
next, Ingram made a comment. that 
exactly expressed my own thoughts: 
“Wouldn’t it be wonderful, if all the 
persons connected with these guns 
could pass before you, as on a tele- 
vision screen, showing all the strife, 
perils, and experiences of the own- 
ers—or if these guns could only talk! 
What tales we would hear of battles, 
feuds, Indian fights, duels, robbery, 
skullduggery, etc.! What hunting 





Could Talk 


FRENCH ERA IN FLORIDA (1719-1723) —Top to bottom: French 
flintlock saddle gun; early French naval pistol (enlisted men’s) ; 
ornate French dueling pistol. Right: pair of naval officer's brass- 
barreled blunderbus pistols, very popular during Lord Nelson’s 





A silent reminder of the 
“ strife and turmoil which 
ea is our heritage. Eleven 
notches carved on the 
handle—were they Con- 
federate or Union sol- 
diers? . . . Indians... 
outlaws ...oOFr... 
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yarns they could spin about the good 
old days when game was more plen- 
tiful than hunters. | 
One intriguing-looking museum 
piece, an old Colts “peace-maker”’ 
particularly fascinated me. Eleven 
notches had been carved on the 
hardwood handle—mute testimony 
that 11 names had been written into 
the obituary columns because of this 
ancient “equalizer.” Were they Sem- 
inoles? . .. renegades? .. . Yankee 
soldiers? ... maybe just rattlesnakes 
or some game species? Who knows? 
In viewing this collection of the 
firearms of our ancestors, from the 
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Fifteenth Century on down the line 
to the present century, the question 
arose in my mind as to whether 
history made better firearms or 
whether better firearms made his- 
tory. In the early struggle between 
the Spanish, French, and English 


nations—and, of course, the Indians 


—for possession of the Florida pen- 
insula, weapons played a prominent 
role in determining the course his- 
tory was to follow. Superior weapons 
were vital for the protection of the 
small groups of Spaniards who strug- 
gled for over 200 years to hold this 
territory under the dominion of their 
Mother Country. Without these 
weapons they would have been 
powerless to withstand the chal- 
lenge of unfriendly Indians, French 
forces, and continuous raids by free- 
booting pirates. 


The importance of weapons to his- 
tory, or vice versa, is also exempli- 
fied in the Seminole Wars. To com- 
bat the advantage held by the sol- 
diers with their ball-and-cap mus- 
kets and rifles, the Seminoles would 
have some of their warriors openly 
approach a group of soldiers to draw 
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still of the percussion action. In 
1841, the United States Government 
bought 50 of these for use against 
the Seminoles, and they proved so 
successful over the single-shot ac- 
tions that another 160 of them were 
ordered the same year. (What a con- 
trast to present-day Army ammuni- 
tion orders.) With the help of this 
extra firing power the Seminoles 
were soon brought under control. 
This type of weapon was used up to 
and through part of the War Be- 
tween The States. 

Another historical event in which 
the type of weapons used played a 
major part was Custer’s Last Stand. 
This Indian massacre of U. S. sol- 
diers was possible only through the 
use of more modern repeating rifles 
which had been procured by the 
redmen. Custer’s men were armed 
with the one-shot-and-reload type of 
weapons. Unbeknown to the white 
men, the Indians were well healed 
with the famous Winchester “73”. 

Still another weapon that had 
much to do in molding the early 
history of our country was the Ken- 
tucky Rifle. Those shown in the ac- 


was a stack of beaver pelts “as high 
as the gun,” therefore the longer the 
gun, the more pelts. 

You will notice the crescent and 
eight-pointed stars on the bullet 
pouch shown in one of the accom- 
panying pictures. During the pre- 
Revolutionary days, the people were 
very superstitious, and these were 
good luck charms. There were also 
stampings on the powder horns to 
keep the powder dry, and on the 
barrels to keep the hexes off and 
to speed the bullet true. (I’m put- 
ting one on my rifle barrel next 
week to help my aim.) 

This rifle meant protection, food, 
and recreation to the settlers. Fan- 
tastic tales are told of the old shoot- 
ing matches held on Sundays and 
holidays. After seeing some of the 
Ingram targets, I am inclined to be- 
lieve any tale told about the prowess 
of the Kentucky rifle. Is it any 
wonder that, with the important part 
the rifle played, early riflemakers 
were so lavish with their gold and 
silver inlays, their brass patch boxes, 
and carving and checkering? Look 

(Continued on page 47) 





U. S. GUNS (1821-1861)—Early American flintlock (1820’s) and percussion 
cap (later model). Revolvers: (top right) 1848 model Colt, heaviest ever built, 
for use against Seminoles and along Mexican border; (top left) 1849 model, 
light (?) and handy, made especially for the 49’ers and later carried by Union 
officers in the Civil War; (bottom right) 

by the Army; (bottom left) 


1851 model Navy Colt, also carried 
1860 model Army Colt. 





‘FLORIDA (1861-1865) — Left: Confederate Colt, 
h to the Confederate Army. Center: French revolver, 
igh naval blockade. Right: Union Army permit. 


their fire; then while they were re- 
loading, the whole Indian war party 
would swarm in and massacre the 
helpless soldiers. Every inventor of 
the country was feverishly working 
to perfect repeating rifles and pistols 
to eliminate the time involved be- 
tween shots. One dream was an over- 
and-under rifle—you fired the top 
barrel, then twisted them around 
until the other was on top, attached 
the cap, and fired again. 

In 1836, Colt invented what is 
known as the Patterson Revolving 
Rifle—which was nothing but a re- 
volver with a rifle barrel. It was 
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companying picture are of the type 
used by Daniel Boone on the scout- 
ing trip which he made south as far 
as St. Augustine, then westward to 
Pensacola and on, northward, to 
Kentucky. These guns were all of 
the flintlock variety, some later be- 
ing converted to fire with percussion 
cap, when the newer models were 
made for the percussion cap and 
ball. These rifles were of tremendous 
length, and were in the main of 
large caliber. 

When asked about this unusual 
length, Ingram told us that the price 
of a rifle to the Indians in those days 
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Charley Ingram, Daytona Beach, with the 

two main interests of his life (excluding 

Mrs. Ingram, of course)——Charley Jr. and 
his Kentucky rifles. 





Harmon justison, co-owner of Lucky Lure Cricket Farm, looks over his stock. The card- 
board is placed in the box to give the crickets something to climb on. 


When a kicking cricket is plopped 
down in front of a nice fat bluegill 
bream, he just can’t resist the temp- 
tation to take a bite at the inviting 
morsel, much to his misfortune and 
the fisherman’s delight. It’s lots of 
fun tempting the little fellows with 
this bait that’s truly different. The 
use of crickets for bream bait is not 
a passing fad, the old-timers have 
known the secret for a long time, but 
raising them by the peck at elabo- 
rate ranches IS something new un- 
der the sun. 


Bottom of cricket box is covered with builder's sand and spread 
with wood excelsior. Food and water are kept fresh and the pens 
cleaned often. 





I was really amazed at this big 
business when I took a trip through 
the Lucky Lure Cricket Farm, 
owned and operated by Harmon 
Justison and A. W. Brueckman, 


located on U. S. Highway 441, %4- 
mile east of Leesburg. 


There are two concrete buildings, 
with a surrounding five-inch moat 
filled with water at all times. I was 
puzzled about this until Justison ex- 
plained that the worst enemies of 
crickets are ants. Since DDT or other 
insecticides cannot be used in the 
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which the female lays her eggs. B 


back of head to tail, but not brik 


cricket box, the water trough around 
the buildings does the trick. 

Inside, I was again surprised. 
There were rows of two-decker 
aluminum boxes neatly aligned in 
the buildings, each box housing 
around 5,000 of the noisy, jumping 
insects. There is air conditioning to 
assure just the right temperature at 
all times. 


“Crickets keep best at a tempera- 
ture of around 70 degrees, then they 
will live for several months. Tem- 
peratures of over 80 or 85 will 


One of the many rows of two-decker boxes, each housing about 
5,000 crickets. Boxes are made of alumnium so the crickets 


can’t climb all over the sides. 
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shorten their life span to four 
weeks,” Harmon explained, eyeing 
the thermometer carefully. 


I watched intently as the “boss 
man of the ranch” prepared dinner 
for his charges. In an electric roaster 
he was warming chicken laying 
mash. “This assures us that His 
Majesty will not take the colic, but 
more important, it kills the weevils 
and keeps the feed crisp,” he said as 
he served the feast on paper plates. 
Water is supplied in baby chick wa- 
tering fountains with cotton packed 


Justison measures crickets into shipping carton. Prior counting 
has been done and container marked so that he knows to a 
cricket how many pecks make so many dozens. 
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around the watering part so the 
crickets won’t climb in and drown. 
The stock boxes were as clean as a 
dinner plate; built of alumnium, the 
tops are fitted with a screened lid 
mounted on hinges. Builder’s sand is 
placed over the bottom of the boxes 
and this is covered with wood ex- 
celsior which is changed about every 
two weeks. 


“A box 2 feet wide by 4 feet long 
by 2 feet deep will handle up to 
5,000 crickets at a time,” Harmon 
said, giving us some inside dope on 


_ Any thet come through the wire of grader are too small to ship. 
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the rusty cans inside the box and are then shaken off into the grader. 











raising the “critters.” “We keep 
about 1,000 crickets in the breeders, 
leaving them there for a week or 
10 days. Females lay their eggs in 
damp. sand placed in a box inside the 
breeder. We have probably hatched 
20,000 from that many crickets, los- 
ing about half from natural causes,” 
Harmon continued, walking over to 
his neat supply room to get his 
equipment and show us how he 
grades, catches, and counts the 
crickets on order. 


(Continued on page 48) 


Who could resist trying ‘The bait with a kick’? Many fishermen 
can’t when they see the above sign in the yard of Lucky Lure 


Cricket farm. 








Our friends gather at Smallpox Charlie’s chikee to have their beauty struck. They grinned widely when the photographer said, ‘Say cheese.”’ 
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This cute little Indian girl is taught early 
to help with the work around the chikees. 
She is washing dishes, and she can sew, too. 
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Big green bullfrogs like this one bring from 65 to 70 cents at 
the market, when dressed. 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


In the past two installments we have shared with 
you the thrilling experience of our party, consisting 
of my son, Donnie; Tony Stevens, staff photographer 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE; Robert Mitchell, President 
of the Seminole Indian Association, and myself, as 
chikee guests of the Mikasuki Seminole Indians. We 
had the unique experience of spending a week end in 
a chikee, living just as the Indians do. We visited sev- 
eral island homes of these people of the sawgrass and 
are now back on the island of our host, Smallpox 
Charlie, and his family, where we met Buffalo Tiger, 
who acts as spokesman for this particular group of 
Mikasuki Seminole Indians. 


PART III (Conclusion) 


INCE Buffalo Tiger arrived only a short time be- 
fore sunset and we had been promised a frog hunt, 
it was decided that we would wait until the fol- 

lowing morning for our confab, and prepare at once 
for the hunt. 

The air-boats were again put in readiness (it seemed 
that we had been continually skimming across the 
sawgrass from one island to another on the speedy 
air-boats since we arrived). Donnie and I rode in 
the lead boat; our pilot was an intelligent lad of about 
16 years of age, but he soon proved that his position 
as leader of the hunt was well deserved. Tony rode 
with Smallpox Charlie and Bob stayed in camp. Since 
the only seat in the air-boat is for the pilot, we had 
to sit on a plank placed across the bottom of the boat. 
This didn’t bother us as much as the fact that we had 
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This air-boat can make a mile a minute, and the youngsters think 
it is great sport. They spear frogs when going about 15 mph, 
without stopping. 





This is the way the frogs are gigged—right from the air-boat 
—and it takes some maneuvering of the speeding glider. 


Success! Now, how is he going to remove the kicking amphibian 
and keep the boat going at the same time? 








no lights, and I was wondering how our pilot would 
avoid bumping into stumps and the many islands in 
front of us. 

We watched our pilot as he adjusted his little miner’s 
light over his forehead. There was a cord running 
from the light, down the pilot’s back, and connecting 
to a three-cell battery beneath the engine of the boat. 
We traveled at a speed of about a mile a minute until 
we reached a patch of lily pads. Then we slowed down 
to about 15 miles per hour, making several wide circles 
around the pads. The boy held his head down so the 
light would shine into the vegetation, and we soon 
saw the reflection in two big eyes, but before we 
could say Jack Robinson the boy had speared the frog, 
placed it in a gunny sack and was looking for another 
bullfrog. , 

I shook my head in amazement, trying to remember 
the swift maneuvering that was necessary to accom- 
plish this feat. He had to steer the boat with the long 
tiller, which is connected with the rudder at the stern 
of the prop by a large steel cable, regulate the throttle, 
send the spear after the frog, and remove it from the 
gig with his left hand. 

After the ice was broken, our leader thrust his 
four-pronged spear into the sawgrass and lily pads in 
rapid succession and never missed his frog. The 
youngster was a shy, serious l ad and although Donnie The old dug-out canoe still holds a fascination, even for the 
and I were profuse in compliments, it didn’t seem to younger set. Less experienced boatmen would probably topple 
make him any happier. He was a modern looking into the drink. 








Time to say farewell. Bob Mitchell (left) looks on approvingly as the author shakes hands with Smallpox Charlie. Donnie and Scrappy, 
his cocker, hated to leave. 
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Indian, dressed in good trousers, 
rubber boots, hunting shirt, and 
leather jacket. I had a feeling that 
despite his stoic expression, he was 
putting on a bit of a show for us and 
we appreciated it. 

We stayed out frog hunting for 
several hours, and when we returned 
to the dock we saw that the other 
hunters had been successful in bring- 
ing in quite a few of the big green 
bullfrogs, which Bob said should 
bring them about 60 to 70 cents a 
pound, dressed out with only legs 
and backbone. The Indians declare 
that frog hunting, like other hunt- 
ing, has decreased, because of the 
increase in white hunters. It is esti- 
mated that about 400 frog hunters 
make a living at this occupation, 
most of the hunting being done in 
the Everglades. 

We spent our last night in a chikee 
and were awakened with the new 
day by our host, who hurried us 
through breakfast so we could finish 
the conference with Buffalo Tiger in 
time to get back to the trail before 
nine o’clock. 


Our talk with Buffalo Tiger 
brought out the two principal wishes 
of the Seminoles. One, that they be 
left alone and allowed to live in 
their traditional way on the muck 
islands in the sawgrass country that 
is of. little value to anyone else. 
These people are most unhappy 
about the way the white man has 
broken the land treaty and has dis- 
regarded the Seminole Land Bill, 
which was passed by the Legislature 
in 1917, giving approximately 100,000 
acres of land to the Seminole Indians. 
Of this only about five per cent is 
tillable, but it is the ancestral home 
of these people and they resent hav- 
ing it taken away from them. Some 
of this land was included in the 
Everglades National Park. Other 
parcels have been purchased by in- 
dividuals and corporations from the 
Government, often for taxes. 


Buffalo Tiger hastened to tell us 
that the Seminole has no objection 
to a white man hunting on his lands 
if he will abide by natural conserva- 
tion laws and respect the rights of 
the Indians. There have been nu- 
numerous cases of poachers on the 
red man’s land. Not long ago it was 
reported that in southeast Hendry 
County white hunters traveled 
through the reservation, camped out- 
side and sneaked back into the 
fenced reservation to hunt deer with 
lights at night, and the Indians re- 
ported to the Wildlife officer that a 
number of their hogs had been killed. 
The wildlife officers, always on the 
alert, are still unable to cope with 
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the situation because of the vastness 
of the territory. The Indians feel that 
while the white man should be sub- 
ject to the hunting and fishing laws 
in that territory, the Indian should 
be exempt, because they are depend- 
ent upon wildlife as everyday food. 
Being natural conservationists, they 
declare such wildlife will be taken 
only as needed for this purpose. 

They also would like to be allowed 
to gig garfish, as this predator fish 
is considered a delicacy by the Indi- 
ans and gigging is the only method 
they know for taking the gar. 

These are the simple requests of 
Buffalo Tiger for his tribe. I prom- 
ised to relay the wishes of his people 
to our readers and he seemed pleased 
as he left us to return to the Tamiami 
Trail. 

Before we prepared to leave our 
host’s camp, I hinted that I would 
like to know something about the 
famous Green Corn Dance, and Bob, 
with the help of the Indian men, 
gave us an excellent preview of the 
festivities. : 

“Today the Green Corn Dance is 
celebrated in the same manner as 
it was a hundred years ago, and 
every phase of Seminole existence 
is depicted in the many dances,” Bob 
said, settling down against the chikee 
post to talk on his favorite subject. 

“It is traditional for the Seminole 
to celebrate Shot Cay Taw (Green 
Corn Dance) at the time of the little 
moon, that is, the first day after the 
appearance of the first new moon of 
the vernal equinox. This is the be- 
ginning of their New Year, and it 
means just exactly that. Every man, 
woman, and child is given a new 
lease on life, all old infractions for- 
given and forgotten, and a new leaf 
is turned over. 

“The occasion is celebrated with 
much dancing and feasting. Being a 
highly religious people, most of the 
dances are accompanied by religious 
chants, to the music of rattles from 
terrapin shells, bands of which are 
worn by the women around their 
ankles. 

“During the religious ceremonies 
the warriors drink a brew of yaupen, 
known as the black drink. Made of 
ilex vomitoria, the bitter drink is 
mixed by the Medicine Men, and 
taken by all who participate in the 
ceremony to cleanse them of impuri- 
ties. After the drink the Medicine 
Men open the dancing, which goes 
on for five nights.” 

When Bob finished telling us about 
the festivities, some of the Indians 
gave us a sample of the tribal dances, 


which were surprisingly impressive. 
It was with genuine regret that we 


had to bid farewell to our Seminole 
friends who lined up to shake hands 
with us. 

“You know, the Indian is most 
anxious to live peaceably with the 
white man,” Bob said, as we pushed 
off in our air-boat. “All they ask is 
to live their own lives in the same 
manner as their ancestors did: hunt- 
ing, fishing, and farming. It seems 
little enough to grant them, in ex- 
change for such colorful neighbors, 
who we can be sure certainly will 
never annoy us, but are anxious to 
help themselves. They do not want 
to be wards of the Government. 
Their pride is hurt, naturally. Let 
them have their primeval land of 
sawgrass and water and they will be 
happy.” 

I thought to myself that if they 
can be happy with so little |and in 
such surroundings they are either 
more spiritually advanced than the 
white man, or they are a people of 
limited knowledge. Then, I remem- 
bered a story I heard about the negro 
cane planter in the Everglades sec- 
tion after the hurricane of 1928 who 
said: “The wind was so swift it 
caught up wid hitself and busted 
into a volcano. Hit blowed so hard 
hit took all the crooks out of the 
road. In fac’ hit blowed Sunday rite 
into the middle of nex week, but it 
shore didn’t hit them Mikasukies.”’ 


If you asked one of them the rea- 
son for this phenomenon, he would 
tell you that the Seminole knew days 
in advance of the impending hurri- 
cane and made ready for it. How 
they made ready is something the 
white man would give his barometer 
to know. We do Know it is some- 
thing to do with the atmospheric 
condition that makes the pollen vis- 
ible before the storm. 


So it would seem that the Semi- 
nole has much wisdom that we could 
use. When one of the early Indian 
agents advised them not to try to 
learn all the white man knows, he 
could have switched the advice and 
told the white man to try to learn 
some of the Indian’s secrets; how 
they live so harmoniously together; 
how they meet the necessities of life 
and soul so simply; and how the old 
codgers manage to accomplish these 
prolonged jitterbug dances without 
even pausing for a second wind. 

—END 


"EDITOR'S NOTE: We wish to thank Robert 
Mitchell, Buffalo Tiger and all the Mikasuki 
Seminole Indians for their gracious hospitality 


and help in making this article possible. 


Etta 





got a lot of. satisfaction out of catching one of the big 


devils who had been stealing her shiners. 





WAS WAITING for a second cup of coffee before 

facing the early morning chill down on the river. 

I could not help overhearing the conversation at 
the next table where the two occupants, definitely 
ardent fishermen, were carrying on a heated discus- 
sion about gar. 

“The long-nosed devils ruined my last fishing trip. 
From the looks of the river, every gar in the state of 
Florida was present. Why, a shiner didn’t last any 
time in that mob. I’d cast a shiner into a likely looking 
spot, hoping against hope that a bass would take it, 
and what happened—Mr. Longnose would take my 
bait and run. I’d try to set the hook and nothing 
would happen. All I’d get for my efforts was a dead 
shiner. This went on all morning, and I wasted nearly 
five hours and all my shiners without catching a single 
bass. Believe me, those gar ruined the day for me.” 

“I know what you mean,” said his friend. “I wish 
there was some way to catch those rascals. If there 
was, a man could at least have some sport when they 
take over the river.” 

Without thinking, I butted into their conversation 
with, “You can catch gar on a hook and line, and it’s 
great sport.” 

With that, both fishermen stared at me, glanced 
quizzically at each other, and then arose and came 
to my table. 


“Mind if we join you?” one said. “We want to hear 
more abeut this hook and line gar fishing.” 


“Not at all, have a chair.” 


As luck would have it, I had been gar fishing the 
day before with my wife, Etta. With the details of the 
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trip stiil fresh in my mind, I told 
these fellows about the fun we had. 
We started out bass fishing with 
shiners on the Homosassa River. 
About 10:00 a. m. the bass had 
stopped biting, leaving us with 20 
shiners and plenty of fishing time. 

Etta fishes for the sheer love of 
catching fish. She doesn’t care what 
kind of fish she takes, just so there 
is little time between bites. I sug- 
gested catching some long-nose gar. 
After assuring her that they would 
not bite her hand off or attack her 
in any way, she agreed to try for 
awhile, but stated that if I was lying 
to her I would surely regret it. 

We cruised down the river a mile 
or so until I saw quite a number of 
longnose gar rolling. Each broke the 
surface first with its bill and as it 
went down again, the entire body 
came to the surface in a rolling 
motion. 

I picked the largest concentration 
of rolling gars and anchored just up 
tide of it. The rolling increased all 
around us, as if the wake of the boat 
had stirred them up. 

It makes fishing more interesting 
to me to be able to see what I am 
fishing for, and the gar were surely 
there. After the wake was gone the 
gar settled down a little, just four 
or five rolling at one time. I won- 
dered if we had scared them away. 

I had to change our hook rig, so 
while I was putting about one foot 
of 15-pound test nylon leader and 
3/0 hook on Etta’s casting rod with 
100 yards 15-pound test line, I tried 
te explain to her how to catch gar 
and what to expect when they bite. 

It is necessary to use leader be- 
cause they cut your line with their 
teeth. I also use a small 3/0 hook 


bass Hehermen. 





are in direct competition with our bass © 
and in many instances are gaining the _ 
upper hand. They not only eat the | 
same food as the largemouth game- | 
sters, but will also ae Scher the smaller 2 


bass as well. 


Statistics from the Lake Fisheries : 


Experimental Station, located on Lake 
Harris, indicate that these predators 


are well equipped to take over any _ 
of our lakes or rivers, even those of — 


large areas. unless controlled in some 
manner. 

Biologists have found that one 15- 
pound gar carries as much as 2% 
pounds of roe containing 35,120 eggs. 


The roe of a 20-pound gar weighed in 


at 4% pounds. The spawning period 
includes March, April, and May. the 
eggs being laid in shallow water on 


vegetation, roots, etc. No nest is built 
and the parent fish do not guard the © 


eggs. 
Fish make up the major part of the 


-gar's diet, and he has no regard for 


any species. Commission biologists 
studying these predators in Lakes Eus- 
tis and Harris have found bass up to 
124% inches in the stomachs of big 


gars. Crappie up to nine inches and _ 
642 inch white catfish have been — 
found. Stomach contents have also in- © 


cluded bluegills and_ shellcrackers. 
Lake Harris gars have shown a par- 
ticular fondness for bullhead minnows, 
with gizzard shad also found in the 
stomach contents. 

These prolific predators grow rap- 
idly and reach enormous size, in com- 
parison with the game fishes. Biolo- 


gists have recorded a 58-inch specimen — 


that weighed 30.3 pounds. A four- 
footer will scale around 17 pounds, 


while a three-foot gar carries about — 


eight pounds. 


Once these big, voracious fish-eaters _ 
get a start they become too strong a 
competition for bass, a less prolific spe- _ 
cies. The headache the gars are giving 
the sstill-fisherman, by stealing his — 
shiner, is mild, indeed compared to the _ 
conservationist‘s headache of trying to — 
solve the problem of controlling these : 
predators oe our game fishes. Se 


“These ode - 
Florida’s fresh-water streams and lakes _ 





because it is easier for a gar to swal- 
low a small hook. Unless a gar swal- 
lows the hook it is almost impossible 
to hold it. A hook cannot penetrate 
the long bony bill. I got this informa- 
tion from Harry Nichols, a guide and 
fishing camp operator, when he and 
I had been fishing for gar. Since 
Ktta thought it was my own idea, I 
let it go that way. 

I explained that we would use a 
live shiner for bait and cast it into 
the rolling gar. When one bites the 
shiner, he takes it in his bill any way 
he happens to catch the bait. After 
a long run the gar will stop and turn 
the shiner head first for swallowing. 
As the gar swallows the shiner he 
starts another run. You must let 
him run much longer than you 
would a bass, at least 20 yards, then 
set the hook. It is not necessary to 
set it hard because if the bait is 
swallowed you can hook him easily, 
and if it is not swallowed you just 
jerk the hook out of the gar’s mouth. 

By this time our lines were fixed, 
but I noticed Etta looking a little 
doubtful again, so I tried to encour- 
age her by saying to be ready for 
anything after the gar is hooked. 
Perhaps a long run or even a run 
and jump, tarpon style. That did it. 
She baited up and started fishing. 

The tide was almost high, which 
makes good fishing. I got the first 
strike and was so anxious to get the 
action started before Etta lost inter- 
est that I struck too soon. I just felt 
the gar as I pulled the bait out of its 
mouth. Etta got the next strike. 
With me coaching, and her doing as 
she pleased, she hooked him beauti- 
fully. As she was reeling him in 
she commented how easy it was if 

(Continued on page 49) 


A big gar puts up a powerful battle for several minutes, with 1 leaps and ¢ tugging runs, but gives up completely when his strength i is gone. 
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von 20 veans, Wiliam N. “Bill” 


Mansfield had been trolling the 

Gulf Stream off Miami Beach 
for a baby sailfish suitable for mount- 
ing. He’d caught and released a raft 
of big ’uns in his time, but it wasn’t 
until recently that his search paid 
off, and when it did—it paid double! 
Two strikes! and two young billfish 
were in simultaneous action in al- 
most 40 feet of green water near the 
Gulf Stream. They’re hanging in his 
downtown Miami office now (stuffed, 
of course). They weighed 5% and 
61% pounds; a prettier matched pair 
you'll never see, and while he ad- 
mits his guide had a lot to do 
with landing one, Bill Mansfield is 
justifiably proud of completing his 
mission. 

This native of Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, was lured to South Florida 
by an outdoor magazine article and 
photographs showing a fly-caster in 
pitched battle with monstrous snook 
and tarpon out along the Tamiami 
Trail. To this frustrated, winter- 
bound rod-bender the bait was ir- 
resistible. “In a“matter of hours,” 
he relates, “I had my tackle out of 
storage and was en route to Miami.” 

Successful business man, invest- 
ment broker, sportsman, and world 
traveler, Mansfield has ranged far 
afield in the quest for fish. He can 
tell you the flies to use for brook 
trout in Austria, or the correct 
method to hook the huge blue-fin 
off Nova Scotia. At Bimini he took 
a 450 pound tuna after a four hour 
battle on 24-thread line; but to this 
square-jawed, keen-eyed scholar of 
global angling, the best all-round 
fishing is in South Florida. 

The Florida Keys, Shark River 
area, and the Ten Thousand Islands 
are among his favorite haunts; but 
his plug-casting forays around Shark 
River on the southwestern tip of 
Florida, he feels, were the most re- 
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warding, and for his guide in that 
area, Captain Lewis Watson who 
operates out of Coot Bay, Mansfield 
has the highest praise. 

“That fellow seemed to know 
every inlet in a vast labyrinth of 
mangroves, lagoons, narrow and 
winding streams. In a country where 
but few men would be hopelessly 
lost in minutes, Watson, by a broken 
limb or twisted root, would chart his 
course for hours to get to just the 
right spot. The fellow had an un- 
canny knack of figuring where cer- 
tain types of fish would be feeding 
at a certain time; he’d just fish 
here and there for a few minutes 
in waters literally swarming with 





William N. ‘‘Bill’’ Mansfield, Miami's globe- 
trotting angler, likes South Florida fishing 
the best of all. 


redfish, snook, tarpon, snapper, and 
jack until he found the ‘hole’ that 
suited him, and then things really 
happened.” 

Mansfield’s description of the 
country as many of us know it, 
is picturesque, indeed — “floating” 
islands of mangroves, teeming with 
bird life—egrets, herons, cranes— 
an intricate network of waterways, 
wide, shallow bays with wading 
birds, and the water “popping” with 
schools of finger mullet; a wild and 
lonely country, but it’s got every- 
thing for good fishing. 

Mansfield is of the opinion that 
too many Northern fishermen look 
upon Florida angling as an expen- 
sive sport, largely consisting of big 
game fishing from the cockpit of a 
luxury cruiser. He maintains that 
while Gulf Stream charter fishing is 
quite popular, it is enjoyed only by a 
select few in comparison to the thou- 
sands who ply our bridges, inlets, 
and waterways. He also feels that 
too few of our Northern visitors are 
aware that they can utilize their 
fresh-water tackle to lure some of 
South Florida’s best known game- 
sters. Mansfield tells us that the top- 
water plug for Maine smallmouth is 
well received by Florida snook, the 
salmon fly of New Brunswick is very 
attractive to bonefish, and that pet 
plug for muskie at Lake-of-the- 
Woods will look just as good to the 
tarpon of Shark River. 

Mansfield has contributed much 
to the development of game fishing 
in South Florida. The former presi- 
dent of the Miami Rod and Reel 
Club is current publicity chairman 
for the Metropolitan Miami Fishing 
Tournament. 

He’s a man who has a wealth of 
reasons for the wonderful game of 
fishing. . . He’s a real sportsman. . . 
That’s William N. “Bill” Mansfield, 
of Miami. END 
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“Fishing At Its Best’ 


—AT— 


Rogers Fish Camp 
_ ON LAKE GRIFFIN 
7 SINGLE—2 FAMILY COTTAGES 
BOATS - MOTORS - LIVE BAIT 
5 Blocks from the Heart of 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
For Reservations: PHONE 559 Blue 


RETRIEVERS 


Trained for Hunting and Field Trials. 
We have openings for a few bird dogs. 


We Use Live Birds in 
All Training. 


Inquiries 
Welcomed. 


HURRICANE ACRES 


RETRIEVER KENNELS 
PP. O. Box 365 Orlando, Fia. 
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NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 

OF 
FLORIDA 
LIVING 


Every issue of Florida Speaks is exciting ... 
filled with something on everything that’s hap- 
pening in Florida. All about all Florida is the 
Florida Speaks continued story. Florida Speaks 
is published for YOU in four big fact-filled num- 
bers every year. Here’s a special offer to new 
subscribers, 7 fifty-cent Seasonal Issues of 
FLORIDA SPEAKS for $2.00 ... you save $1.50 
over the newsstand price. 


Now is the time to Enow all about Florida 
opportunity . . send in your special offer 
subscription using the coupon. 
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FLORIDA SPEAKS ' 
1424 Fourth St. So., St. Petersburg, Florida |} 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription for } 
two years of FLORIDA SPEAKS. H 
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400 PLANTS OF SOUTH FLOR- 
IDA, by Julia F. Morton and R. 
Bruce Ledin, published by Text 
House, Inc., Coral Gables, Florida. 
Price, $3.50. 

Because of the fact that many 
women throughout the country read 
Florida Wildlife and because of the 
interest that flowers hold on conser- 
vationists, I looked over the above 
book, mainly for the women. 

There are more than 400 descrip- 
tions of trees, shrubs, vines, and 
plants—both exotic and native— 
flowering, fruiting, or ornamental, 
that grow in the gardens of Florida. 
Each description is a simplified word 
picture, written in a non-technical 
language and easily understood by 
everyone, be he an expert or ama- 
teur in gardening. 

It is one of the best and most up- 
to-date books published for residents 
and visitors of the state who are 
interested in learning more about 
the flowering beauty of Florida. 
Presented in the book are also 28 
full-page drawings, which afford 
ready recognition for the species 
pictured. I only wish that there was 
room for more of these drawings, 
and it would really go over big if 
color pictures or paintings were in- 
cluded. It does make a good guide 
for persons interested in Florida 


plant life. 
x * * 


CHARLEY COTTONTAIL and BOB 
WHITE, by R. W. Eschmeyer, pub- 
lished by Fishermen Press, Inc., 
Oxford, Ohio. Price, 50 cents. 
The above two books are recent 

additions by Dr. Eschmeyer to his 
fine series of entertaining and edu- 
cational stories about fish and wild- 
life and how they are managed for 
better hunting and fishing. They are 
published in paper-backed editions 
and are written in an easily under- 
stood language. 

Charley Cottontail is born in a 
grass and fur-lined nest in a farm- 
er’s hayfield. He grows up to become 
an important part of an experiment 
to have more rabbits on the farm. 
Bob, the farmer’s son, brings his 
classmates to the farm and tells 
sportsmen about their findings. 
Meanwhile, Charley lives happily, 
eating clover and hopping into a 
briar patch whenever an enemy 
comes near. 

Bob White hatches from an egg 


on the Benson Farm. His early days 
are spent eating, dusting, avoiding 
enemies, and following his mother 
and father. The farm is ideal for 
quail, with thickets to hide in and 
plenty of food. The Bensons like 
farm life and their son, Jack, faces 
a choice between a job in the city 
after college graduation or return 
to the farm. He is persuaded by the 
“bob white” calls to return to the 
farm. 


NEW-PASS FISHING CAMP 


(on Longboat Key, Route 780) 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
Complete fishing facilities. Boats, Motors, Bait 


and Tackle. Guides available, both Bay and 
Gulf fishing. % mile North of New-Pass 
Bridge. Refreshments at Liars Den. 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 





Sunshine Service Electricity 


Gives you more leisure for outdoor fun! 


dp FLORIDA POWER & 
x LIGHT COMPANY 













Phone 64-2138 
EDWARD M. FLEMING 


CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, 


4121 N.W. 25th St. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Inc. 









“RANDALL MADE” KNIVES 
The Finest Availahle 





FOR ALL MILITARY AND 
SPORTING PURPOSES 


Lifetime knives, handmade of Swedish 
tool steel—14 years in perfecting these, 
the finest obtainable. 80 different mod- 
els, with Heiser sheaths. Prices to $30.00. 
Send 10c for folder of descriptions, prices and 


instructive knife manual. 50c for fighting 
knife booklet. 


W. BD. RANDALL, JR. 


BOX 1988-W ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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TACKLE DEPT. 
230 Main Street 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


The COLONIAL HOTEL 
AND 
Suwannee River Court 
White Springs, Florida 


on the Beautiful Suwannee River 
Good Accommodations ® Excellent Meals 
* 
-SWIMMING IN THE SPRING POOL 
* 


Fishing and Boating 


DAMS and 
OUSER 


ardware & Supplies 


Sarasota, Fla. 
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THE FLORIDA 
LARGEMOUTH BLACK BASS 


(Micropterus salmoides floridanus) 





“Whether you readers know it or 
not, you are having the pleasure of 
hearing from a very distinctive, as 
well as controversial game fish. 
Namely, me! A few years back I 
really stirred up a row in the record 
books. They’re still pulling their hair 
out at the International Game Fish 
Association. 

“For many years I have been al- 
ternately mistaken for the Large- 
mouth Black Bass and the Small- 
mouth Black Bass. There for awhile 
I wasn’t even sure what I was my- 
self. But we finally got it all straight- 
ened out and the experts décided 
that I was a distinct sub-species of 
the Largemouth Black Bass; there- 
fore they gave me the name, Florida 
Largemouth Black Bass. 

“Il’m as true a rebel as you'll ever 
find in the game fish ranks because 
I am found only in the state of Flor- 
ida. If I have anything to say about 
it (and I think I will) this is where 
I’m going to stay. Love that sun- 
shine! 

“We are characterized by a very 
high scale count and in that charac- 
teristic alone we are very much like 
the smallmouth black bass. Thus 
many so called records of large 
smallmouth black bass caught in 
Florida were actually Florida large- 
mouths. 

“Besides having smaller scales 


SERVICE 
1542 State Street 
FREE PARKING LOT 


DOG RACING 


NIGHTLY 


RAIN OR SHINE 
(Except Sundays) 


MATINEE 


WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY 


Narasota Kennel Club 





By JAMES P. GILL 


(usually 69 to 73 in the lateral line) 
we differ from the smallmouth in 
attaining a much larger maximum 
size. One of us weighing 14142 pounds 
was, for some time, considered to be 
the world record smallmouth. 


“We differ also from the other 
basses in our coloration. The dark 
blotch at the base of the tail in the 
young and yearlings is larger, more 
intense, and more rounded in front. 
Our lateral stripe is usually broader 
and darker on the posterior end 
while in the front of our body it is 
more disrupted. 


“We are confined to Florida where 
we range in the east to the mouth 
of the St. Johns River and in the 
west we extend to but do not in- 
clude the Suwannee River. To the 
north and to the west we intergrade 
with the largemouth black bass. 


“Our habits are almost identical 
to those of the largemouth. We 
spawn during the late winter and 
early spring, the male doing all the 
work, as usual. He must clear the 
bed for spawning and then guard 
the nest after the eggs are deposited. 
Our food consists mainly of small 
fish, minnows, or crustaceans but if 
we happen to be hungry enough 
we'll eat anything that is edible. 

“When it comes to fishing tech- 
nique, again we are very similar to 
the largemouth. We will take most 
any of the standard bait-casting fa- 
vorites, being a little partial to silver 
spoons and feather-spoon combina- 
tions. We will fall for the top-water 
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plugs just as readily as eousin large- 
mouth, especially those very small 
ones. Work them with an extremely 
slow retrieve for best results. We 
usually like to look something over 
pretty close before eating it. Fly- 
fishing will prove effective for tak- 
ing us Florida largemouths. We love 
those small popping bugs the best, 
but the streamers and bucktails in 
white, yellow, or black will produce 
some action also. Since we are 
rather partial to the smaller lures, 
spinning is a perfect method for 
taking us. I hear some of you fisher- 
men are very displeased with this 
method of fishing when it comes to 
fresh water. But if you can use it, 
you will find that in water clear of 
obstructions it is wonderful for han- 
dling the smaller lures. 


“Well, fellows, I guess you have 
got enough information to be able 
to catch a few of us Florida large- 
mouths. Come on to Florida, which 
is the only place to find us, and any- 
body that fishes will know about us. 
We are very anxious to make your 
acquaintance, so... be seein’ you.” 

END 





he’d be lost for entertainment and 
excitement. Bill had declared that 
he would come back next season and 
try to outwit Micropy. All I had to 
gain was a little glory. What good 
is that? I asked myself. Brave Mi- 
cropy would be dead. Uncle Rob 
would have no more interest in life. 
Bill would probably not come back 
for many years without Micropy to 
entice him. So, quickly, I wet my 
hands in the river, gently removed 
the hook, and lifted the giant bass 
back into the cool waters of the 
Suwannee—to live and tempt us 
another day. 


It was a great relief. I hurried over 
to Uncle Rob’s cabin and found him 
cooking breakfast. He poured me a 
cup of coffee and when he had fin- 
ished his breakfast, I ventured the 


question: “Uncle Rob, I want the 
truth. What kind of fish is a 
micropy?” 


“Ts you still a’worryin bout dat?” 


the old man chuckled. 


“Uncle Rob. I got a good look at 
that fish today, and it’s a bass if I 
ever saw one. But, if I’m wrong Ill 
say so. Do you have any proof that 
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it isn’t a bass?” 

At that Uncle Rob arose from his 
old cane-bottomed chair in the door- 
way and went into his bedroom 
where he took a large book from 
the table. He turned the pages to 
colored illustrations, finally stopping 
and studying for awhile; then he 
handed the book to me. I read in big 
black letters under the picture of a 


black bass the words “Micropterus 
salmoides.” 

“Dar hit is—plain as daylite. Now 
wut yer got ter say?” I started to 
tell him that Micropterus was not 
pronounced micropy, but changed 
my mind. A bass by any other name 
is just as game. Uncle Rob calls it a 
micropy—I call it a typical Swanee 
Bass... and we're both right. END 
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SPEARFISHING... 


— FOR SALE — 


RIVER VIEW CAMP 


Between Highway 40 on the St. Johns River, Astor Florida 
385’ by 41’. Ideal for development. Hunting and Fishing. 2-Bedroom home, completely 
furnished. Living room and kitchen combined. One 2-unit cabin. Sale Price, $8,250.00. 





ASTOR, FLORIDA 


HEADQUARTERS OF FLORIDA 


— Write for Our Free Catalogue — 


AQUA SPORTS, INC. 


248 So. Pineapple Ave. 


AN INVITATION... 


e Sarasota, Florida 


to Visit My Office so | Can Show You the Outstanding Values in Real Estate 
—In the Venice Area — 
FRANCES E. MURPHY — REALTOR 
VENICE, FLORIDA 











resistant Lucite drop handle. 


1249 S. SEDEEVA CIRCLE 





Length 16 inches, Width 8 inches, Height 8 inches 


I Finished completely with SOLID BRASS hardware. No brass plate used anywhere on box. 
Tray in lid gives extra space for lures, etc. Large tray same construction as box, weather 
Finished to resist the salt air, water, and sun. 

Ask Your Favorite Tackle Dealer to Show You the Fish-! and Fish-I Jr. 


SEDEEVA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


— Manufacturers of Wooden Tackle Boxes — 


Connell Sales Co., Dunedin, Fla. — Exclusive Distributors 





Fish-I 
TESTED AND PROVEN 


We manufacture the 
ideal box for all types 
of fishing. Constructed 
with beautiful South 
American Virola ma- 
rine plywood. 









CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 





SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


lorida Wildlife 


12 Big Issues Only $2.00 


















THE PORT HOLE 


FEATURING ONE-STOP SERVICE 
For the Boat Owner and Fisherman 


On U.S. 41 — Tamiami Trail 
NOKOMIS, FLA. 





JACK’S 
SPANISH RESTAURANT 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
Highway 301 Phone 42862 


SARASOTA, FLA. 












Everything for the 
Motorist ¢ Sportsman 


WESTER 
AUTO 


ASSOCIATE 
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Home-Owned by 
LEE-WATKINS 








PARADISE COURT 
‘Air Conditioned” 

In the City Near Business District 

* 


TILE BATHS WITH 
TUB AND SHOWER 
* 
BEAUTYREST BEDS ® RADIOS 
ROOMS AND EFFICIENCIES 


Member Quality Courts United 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Osborne 
Owners-Managers 


2121 N. Tamiami Trail 
SARASOTA, FLA. 


















NATIONALLY KNOWN 


ANCHOR FENCES 
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RESIDENTIAL @ INDUSTRIAL 
CHAIN LINK AND RUSTIC WOOD 
FENCES AND GATES 
FOR FREE ESTIMATE CALL 


ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. 
Miami, Fla. 


P.O. Box 65 












By FRED W. JONES 


WHAT BREED 


A New Englander, who is coming 
to live in Florida, writes to ask what 
breed of dog is the most useful and 
practical down here. The writer 
doesn’t say what he wants to hunt, 
nor even gives us a hint as to his 
preferences. We gather that he has 
the impression that the Deep South 
just isn’t a fit place for most dogs 
and that a special breed will be 
required. 

So, in answering, we will have to 
generalize. And the first thing we 
want to say is that no special breed 
is particularly adapted to Florida 
as far as we know. On the other 
hand, we know of no breed that 
won’t do well here, if provided with 
the proper care. 

Thus, our advice to the writer 
would be to select the breed of dog 
that will best fit his requirements. If 
he has no _ requirements—doesn’t 
know what he wants to hunt once 
he arrives—then he may bring any 
breed he desires, for he will find 
something to hunt that will suit any 


breed. 


If he wants to hunt birds, we 
have quail, and all breeds are used 
here. In the field we have seen 
setters, Irish setters (although the 
Irishers are quite rare), pointers, 
German shorthairs, weimaraners, 
and even cockers. 


Most hunters, contend that, due 
to the rather warm hunting weather, 
setters do not hold out as well as 
the short-haired pointers. However, 
the best worker—in fact, the best 
bird dog we ever owned—was a 
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setter. (And we’ve had some good 
pointers too!) 


We mentioned cockers, and they 
can be used here, although pointing 
breeds are used almost exclusively. 
Any dog that will find dead birds 
and retrieve is useful if no other 
is available. Then, too, pheasants are 
found on one or two game preserves 
(private) and a few may be found at 
present in Hardee County, where 
stocking was attempted a few years 
ago. It is illegal to use dogs for 
turkey in this state. 


The retrieving breeds, such as 
Labradors or Chesapeakes, are as 
useful in Florida for duck hunting 
as they are anywhere. Duck hunting 
is comparatively good and is done 
in the conventional manner. Oddly 
enough, it appears to this writer that 
the retrieving breeds are neglected 
in this state, and that as a conse- 
quence, a lot of game is lost. We do 
see duck hunters with retrievers, 
but the percentage is far too small. 
Many wounded birds are lost each 
season. We believe that one of the 
best conservation moves that could 
be accomplished here would be the 
more widespread use of good re- 
trievers (for waterfowl, of course). 


When it comes to trailing dogs— 
hounds—the opportunities in Flor- 
ida are practically unlimited. Off- 
hand, we can think of no state that 
offers more. Deer are run with dogs 
here. There are bears, panthers 
(mountain lion), bobcats, raccoons, 
possums, foxes, and rabbits. Since 
there is at present no closed season 
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on the last five species named, it is 
obvious that the hound man here is 
in his glory. Bear and panther may 
be hunted during the regular deer 
season—usually from November 20 
to the first week in January. 


Deer hunters use all breeds and 
strains of hounds, but many agree 
that the beagle is most practical. 
Rabbits also furnish good sport for 
the beagle owner and are abundant 
in all sections. 


Fox hunting is done southern style 
—by ear at night—and all breeds 
and strains are used, with Walkers 
probably most popular. Walkers are 
also used for coons and cats, al- 
though, in this sport, redbones and 
black-tans are popular. Any dog that 
will run bear anywhere will run 
them here. 


Panther are quite scarce in this 
state now, although there appears 
to have been some increase in num- 
bers since they were put on the 
game animal list some three years 
ago. Most of them are to be found 
in the area in or around the Ever- 
glades, but an occasional one may 
be found almost anywhere. 


To sum up then, our advice to the 
gentleman from New England—or 
anyone else with the same questions 
in mind—would be to come on down, 
and bring his dog or dogs. It won’t 
matter much what breed or strain 
they are, or what he wants to hunt. 
He’ll find them useful, and he’ll have 
a lot of fun. END 


MACO 


A 2-IN-1 CREAM 


Repels biting insects. Prevents skin from 
burning and blistering. At Fishing Camps 
and Tackle Stores. 


MACO Preducts, P.O. Box 765, S. Miami 


STOP TOBACCO 


Banish the craving for tobacco as thou- 
sands have with Tobacco Redeemer. Write 
Today for free booklet telling of injurious 
effect of tobacco and of a treatment which 


has relieved over 300.000 people. 
in Business Since 1909 poor 
THE _NEWELL COMPANY. 








Pana-Vista Lodge 


“SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE” 

On Beautiful Lake Panasoffkee 
BOATS - MOTORS - FISHING TACKLE 
LICENSE - GROCERIES - GUIDES 
12 Completely Equipped Housekeeping 
Cottages 
Everything for the Sportsman and 
His Family 
Phone or Write: 

POLLY and CHARLES VEAL, Mgrs. 
Pana-Vista Lodge, Panasoffkee, Fla. 
Phone—Bushnell 2061 
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INCREASE YOUR QUAIL 


1. More Coveys 
2. Larger Coveys 
3. Larger Birds 


for complete information 
write: 


SCRUGGS 


QUAIL FEEDERS 
5205 Nebraske Ave. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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FORT MYERS, FLA. DIAL 5-8551 


1118 First Street 


cs While agers in FORT MYERS Stop 
and Swap Fishing Tales with the.... 


-Sporteman's Supplg- 


“The best of everything for the sportsman” 


Fine Fishing Tackle ® Johnson Outboard Motors and Parts 
Hunting and Camping Supplies °® Athletic Equipment 





WATC 
for THIS SIGN on 
«U.S. 17 


CONVENIENT ... less than 5 
minutes drive (1/2 miles) to 
drugstore, church, grocery, 
swimming and theatre. 

On shore edge of beautiful and 
big Crescent Lake with a large 
orange grove adding to its 
beauty. 

YEAR. ROUND COMFORT . 
Cool in summer... cottages 
equipped with gas for heat in 
the cooler winter climate. 
NO CLOSED SEASON ... 
Good fishing the year around. 
Catches are made in every 
. month of the year. 

5 TAKE YOUR CHOICE... Big 
s Game Black Bass, Blue Gills, 
Bream, Shellcrackers and 
Speckled Perch (Crappie) up 
to 3-pounders. 

| BOATS - MOTORS - EXPERT 
| GUIDES ... and bait of all 
kinds. Dock service for pleas- 
ure craft. Gasoline, oil and 
most of your fuel needs. 
wees =6Write, wire or telephone 

; _for reservations. 
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MANNING'S Jaazy SHRIMP LURE CO. 
P.0. BOX 933 - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


FISHERMEN — SPORTSMEN 
When in Alabama Stop at 
HOTEL CASWELL HOTEL BENTLEY 
Birmingham, Ala. 

HOTEL ALABAMA 
Gadsden, Ala. 

Modern Rooms e@ Reasonable Rates 
Congenial Atmosphere 
Your Host: CHAS. TRONCALE 


Phone 
Ringling 4-2861 


26 Units - Tile Showers 
Completely Modern 


BY PHIL FRANCIS 


RESTWOOD MOTEL 


Federal Highway 301 — Nearest to Kennel Club 
1 Mile North of City Limits 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 

Air-Conditioned 


When spin-fishing first began to 
catch on in this country, very few 
lures suitable for Florida fishing 
were available. Most of the early 
spinning lures were either imports 
from Europe or direct copies of the 
European lures. Fancy, beaded spin- 
ners, phantom minnows, devons, and 
the like were all given imposing 
names, but one was about like 
another and variety was limited. 
These lures were originally designed 
for European trout fishing in flow- 
ing streams, and while they will 
take bass, crappie, and some of 
Florida’s salt-water species, they are 
too specialized to cope with many 
situations met in Florida fishing. 


The early lack of variety in spin- 
ning lures retarded the growth of 


Frontage From 


Boating — Fishing 
Gulf to Bay 


Swimming 
DOANE’S 
LONGBOAT APARTMENTS 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


Route 5, Box 3035 Sarasota, Fla. 
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TRY ’EM ¢ TROLL 'EAi e CLOCK ’EM! 





OF EXPERTS 


CHRIS-CRAFT OUTBOARD MOTORS 
—2 great models—famous 5% and 
spectacular 10 h.p.— cover the 
complete range of outboard motor 
needs, set new standards of de- 
pendability and all-around per- 
formance! Drop in and see them 
today. For every outboard motor 
need, buy Chris-Craft— world’s 
finest, bar nonel 


JOE E. HUTCHISON 


DISTRIBUTOR 


SPINNING LURES 









spinning in Florida, as it did in 
other parts of the country, but now 
that the lure famine is over, spin- 
fishing is gaining enormous popu- 
larity almost everywhere. 

Nowadays you can get as much 
variety in spinning lures as you can 
in bait-casting lures, with all of the 
leading tackle makers catering to . 
the spin-fisherman. Let’s take a look 
at a few of the types of spinning 
lures now being supplied by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

| 


Probably the most versatile of 
spinning lures for all ’round use in 
both fresh and salt water is the 
weighted bucktail, particularly the 
smaller sizes of 1/10 to 1/8 ounces 
in weight. All game fish, fresh- and 
salt-water, will hit bucktails. The 


2946; East: Coastal> Highway TOP ROW: (I. to r.) No. 1 Upperman Bucktail; No. 1 Upperman Bucktail (trimmed) ; | 
. Nylure. 3 
Panama City, Fla. 2nd ROW: Phillips Spin-Popper; Eger Tot; Heddon Tiny Lucky 13. 


3rd ROW: 


_ 40 





Heddon Tiny River Runt; Wob-L-Rite; Phillips Midget Killer. 
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light ones, such as the Number 1 
Upperman, are more versatile than 
the larger sizes because they are 
more sensitive and responsive to the 
rod tip and may be fished with a 
great variety of actions. By trimming 
the bucktail short the versatility of 
these lures can be further increased, 
for the shortened lures are attrac- 
tive to the smaller pan fishes as well 
as to the game fishes. When a trim- 
med bucktail is called for, a nylon 
jig is equally good, but no other lure 
has quite the same action as the long, 
shimmering bucktail. 


If you like top-water fishing as 
much as I do, you will be glad to 
know that you can get your favorite 
type of surface lure in spinning size. 
Darters, plunkers, poppers, injured 
minnows, and puddlers are made 
in perfect miniatures of their: bait- 
casting counterparts by companies 
like South Bend, Creek Chub, Eger, 
Phillips, and Arbogast. These little 
plugs weigh from 1/6 to 1/4 ounces 
and handle beautifully on standard 
spinning gear. And, day-in, day-out 
they'll catch more fish than the 
larger bait-casting sizes. Top-water 
spinning plugs are best fished in 
exactly the same manner that sur- 
face casting plugs are fished: slow 
for bass; fast for salt-water fish. 


The midget sinking plugs designed 
for spinning make wonderful lures 
at times, especially for bass and 
snook. Recently, while fishing the 
canal bordering the Tamiami Trail 
near Everglades City, I found out 
just how valuable these little plugs 
can be. I had worked a number of 
likely-looking spots with both sur- 
face lures and weighted bucktails 
without getting so much as a strike, 
when in desperation I decided to 
try every spinning lure in my tackle 
box. A spoon did not produce, but 
the next lure, a Tiny River Runt 
took a nice bass on the first cast. 
A couple of casts later the tiny plug 
enticed a small snook, then a pretty 
good snook. Completely dead fish- 
ing became fast fishing, and I made 
a worthwhile catch of bass and 
snook before the day was over. And 
although I experimented with sev- 
eral types of lures, I took all my 
fish on tiny sinking plugs. This ex- 
perience should not be construed to 
mean that small sinking plugs are 


better than all other spinning lures, 
but merely that they are a valuable 
addition to every spin-caster’s tackle 
box. Actually, every spinning lure 
has its moments of invincibility. 
Spoons and spinner lures for spin- 
ning are probably less popular in 
Florida than plugs, pigs, or buck- 
tails, but there are times when the 
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flash of a spoon or spinner will draw 

more strikes than anything else. 
Some of these lures, the Johnson 
No. 1 Silver Minnow and the 1/4 
ounce Hawaiian Wiggler, for exam- 
ple, are of great value for bass fish- 
ing in weedy waters. 


This has been a brief run-down 
on the principal types of spinning 
lures, and where I have mentioned 
specific brand names I have done so 
only for purposes of illustration. All 


reliable manufacturers make lures 
of the types mentioned, and all of 
their lures will take fish. END 
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LAKE-FRONT COTTAGES 
BOATS ® MOTORS ® LIVE BAIT 
COMPLETE FISHING SERVICE 
CLIFF LAFFICK, Owner 
Box 58A, Rt. 2—Phone 980 Red 


Four miles east of Leesburg, Fla., on 
Route 44 





ROSS ALLEN 


Welcomes You to His World-Famous 
REPTILE INSTITUTE at Florida’s SIL- 
VER SPRINGS. SEE... “Milking” of 
Poisonous Snakes - Giant Alligators - | 
Trained Monkey Show - Seminole In- 
dian Village - Tropical Reptile House 
- Gift Shops. Headquarters for live rep- 
tiles, animals, snake-bite kits. Nature 
books, curios, canned rattlesnake meat. 


OPEN DAILY: 8:30 A.M. ‘til DARK. 


JOHNSON MARINE SUPPLY 


SUPPLIES FOR 
FISHERMEN and YACHTSMEN 


1317-19 Main St. 


MORRISON 


“Open Year 
119 North Pineapple Ave. 


Sarasota, Florida 





CAFETERIA 
‘Round”’ 


Sarasota, Fla. 
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Woolfie Lure Salt Water Catch . . 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
_ Complete agra a 


: of eight 

: Box of three. . $2. 00 

' See your local tackle 
, shop or send coupon to 
Dept YF4Lures sent 





Woolfie Lure Bass Catch 
Feb. 14th, 1953 








| postpaid. Enclose cash, 
™ check or money order. 
No C.O.D.’s please. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. 
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WOOLFIE LURE. 


The hand made Vinyl hair curler “gismo” 
hat takes all game fish...spinning, jigging, 
plug rod, trolling...fresh or salt water. 
WOOLFIE LURE SKIMMER walks over 
hyacinth beds dropping into the small open 
places where the lunkers lie... weedless... 
emits bubbles...waves antennae. 





WOOLFIE LURES, INC.,Dep.FW-'! 
420 LINCOLN ROAD, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Please send me 8 Woolfie Lures ($5) [_ | 
Please send me 3 Woolfie Lures ($2) [_ | 
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GRAPE HAMMOCK 
FISHING CAMP 


On Lake Kissimmee 


COTTAGES ® BOATS ® MOTORS 
GUIDES 


LIVE BAIT 
AT ALL TIMES 


TRAILER PARK 
IDEAL FISHING SPOT 
* 


GRAPE HAMMOCK 
FISHING CAMP 
Martha Jeanne & Eddie Chandley 
R.F.D. No. 1 LAKE WALES, FLA. 


NEW PASS TIME 


- Right at New Pass Bridge - 
The Tarpon’s Front Door 


LIVE BAIT ® BOATS ® MOTORS 
BEER AND SANDWICHES 


Sarasota, Florida 








FIRST 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
OF SARASOTA 


105 Central Avenue Telephone 6-6911 


TUCKER'S 
SPORTING GOODS 


“’Tucker’s Tackle Takes ‘Em”’ 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
Sarasota, Florida 


Gulf Marine Supply Co. 
Phone 3-5621 619 South Palafox St. 


— DISTRIBUTORS — 
GENERAL MARINE HARDWARE 


Yacht and Fishermen’s Supplies 


P.O. Box 609 Pensacola, Fla. 










VISIT SARASOTA 
THE IDEAL PLACE 


for 
VACATIONING 
or 
YEAR ROUND LIVING! 
* 
A CORDIAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU 


* 
SARASOTA 


“The Friendly Bank’’ 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


Complete Banking Service 

















By STAN B. (DOC) WADE 


One of the occupational hazards 
of professional guides is getting 
hooked in painful parts of the anat- 
omy by incompetent, careless, or 
just plain ignorant fishermen. The 
“side-winder” with a_ bait-casting 
rod is the worst of the lot, but 
plenty of fly-fishermen, who ought 
to know better, subject their guides 
—and angling pals and wives—to 
the same risks. I know no cure for 
an eye torn from its socket by a fish 
hook, whether it be on a plug or a 
fly or a bug. 

One of my friends, some years 
ago, making that “one last cast” 
when it was too windy to stay out 
any longer, hooked his little grand- 
daughter in the right eye. Despite 
the best eye specialists and terrific 
expense, it was impossible to save 
the eye. Such tragedies, and they are 
not uncommon, are entirely unneces- 
sary if the angler—fly-fisherman, 
that is—uses ordinary horse sense. 
Careless plug wielders are a horse 
of another color; the best thing to 
do with them is to teach them to 
cast overhead as everybody should, 
or fish alone until they are safe to 
fish with. I do not want to be in the 
same boat with plugging beginners. 

A pretty high percentage of fly- 
casting accidents are caused by wind. 
Wind can and will knock down a 
back-cast and move the line many 
feet from where it ought to be, 
especially if one is trying to cast 
too far into or against the wind. All 
of us have hit ourselves in the back 
or the back of the head or in an ear 
simply because that old debbil wind 





made our line do something unex- 
pected. Never try to cast directly 
into the wind if another person is 
in the boat, and never try for long 
casts in a wind. Never try to fish 
directly ahead of the boat; cast to 
one side or to the rear a few degrees. 
Fish are not afraid if the boat is even 
a short cast away, unless it is moved 
noisily. Fly fishing should not be 
attempted from a boat running un- 
der power, although it is often done, 
usually with, as the Irishman said, 
“poor success.” 

It seems elemental that every fly- 
caster should understand that the 
only safe procedure is to so place 
himself and the boat that the wind 
is helping him to keep the fly away 
from the boatman. The sketch which 
illustrates this article should, I hope, 
be self explanatory. The lake shown 
is oval in shape for no particular 
reason and the wind is southeast for 
the excellent reason that it is one 
of our most common winds and not 
adverse to good fishing. Study of the 
sketch will reveal that there is al- 
ways a “best way” to fish a given 
shore and that the wise fly-fisherman 
will change positions in the boat, 
when necessary, to avoid casting into 
the wind or endangering his com- 


-panion. 


Our angler in the sketch will fish 
the east shore of this lake from north 
to south, standing (or sitting if he 
can cast well, sitting down) in the 
stern of the boat where he is casting 
across the wind. Gusts of wind will 
blow his back casts away from the 
boat, minimizing the risk of hook- 
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Dixie Lily Meal or 
Grits are 20 to 30 
days fresher than 
any meal and grits 
sold throughout Flor- 
ida. Dixie Lily ‘is 
ground fresh daily in 
Florida. 


DIXIE LILY 





ing himself or the boatman. Suppose 
he was to fish this shore in the op- 
posite direction; the wind would 
then tend to blow his back casts 
into the boat and down—a most 
dangerous situation. Fishing a shore 
in the wrong direction for a given 
wind is one reason so many guides 
—and fishing companions—spend so 
much time watching the lethal end 


HOW TO FLY-FISH SAFELY WITH TWO MEN IN THE BORT 





K- FLY CasTER 
o- BORATMan 
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of that leader instead of the shore 
line, so that the boat is more often 
out of position than where it should 
be to permit proper coverage of the 
shore line. Remember that a lake is 
not like a race-track; it is not neces- 
sary to circumnavigate it. 

The west shore should be fished 
in like manner for the same reasons. 

The north shore can be fished from 


east to west or vice versa, but, if the 
wind is high might better be skipped 
as it is the most dangerous shore de- 
picted. There is no really safe way 
to fish it except by an expert using 
short casts only, with the business 
end of the gear under perfect con- 
trol. It is best to fish from west to 
east as shown. 


The south shore should be fished 
from east to west, with the angler 
in the bow so that he can avoid cast- 
ing into the wind and to protect the 
boatman. If the wind is high, his are 
of coverage will be narrow and his 
casts must be short, but this lee 
shore is likely to be the best one— 
for fish, that is—on the lake, and 
should not be skipped if it is possible 
to work it safely. It can be safely 
fished. 

If the wind is high, an all too 
common condition in Florida, always 
use the smallest and lightest flies or 
bugs that will do the trick. Try to 
avoid spinners, on account of their 
weight; avoid bugs having wings or 
legs that stick out crossways or at a 
45-degree angle, as their wind re- 
sistance is greater; if you have a 
choice in the matter, use your stiff- 
est, longest rod and your heaviest 
line, preferably a three-diameter or 
torpedo-head job. Keep your back- 
cast down-wind and your fly as high 
as possible. Be careful and may you 
all have Tight Lines. And no hurry- 
up trips to a hospital! END 


BAIT ® BOATS * MOTORS 
BEER ® LUNCH 


Mar Vista Fishing Resort 


LONGBEACH, FLA. 


Ed Sibole Tel. R1-6-9771-6 













D. M. WITHERILL CO. 


713 South Palafox Street 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 








PHONE 2-8445 


ETT LEC Les 
HARDWARE CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS & JOBBERS 


490 N.W. South River Dr. @ Miami, Fla 


Euergthtug in MARINE SUPPLIES 








SPANISH TRAIL MOTEL 
— LOOK — 

AIR CONDITIONED ® STEAM HEAT 
TILE BATH ® TUBS & SHOWERS 
REASONABLE RATES 
Mobile Highway Pensacola, Fla. 









It’s Here! The. Sensational! 


GULFSTREAM 
FIBERGLASS 


LIFETIME ® WATERPROOF ®@ IRONCLAD 
Fiberglass for Boat Bottoms & Decks 
Dealers Inquire 
517 N.W. SOUTH RIVER DRIVE 
MIAMI 


D. C. KEISACKER 
EVINRUDE ® ELTO 
OUTBOARD SALES & SERVICE 
Small Boat Repairs 
3390 N.W. 36th ST. @ MIAMI 


HAGOOD BROTHERS 


Outboard Sales and Service 


Complete Stock of Parts 


1118 Church St. 


ORLANDO, FLA. @ PHONE 3-1615 

















ing if not the official sanction of the 
respective governments. 

This intrigue resulted in the First 
Seminole Indian War in 1818. Abet- 
ted by two British subjects—Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot and Robert Am- 
bister, freelance traders—with the 
secret approval of Spanish authori- 
ties, the Seminoles made _ several 
raids across the border, killing 
Americans and razing their settle- 
ments. The Americans, too, were 
guilty of retaliatory excursions 
across the border, most of which 
were strictly of a marauding and 
unlawful nature. An Indian ambush 
of an American supply boat on the 
Apalachicola, resulting in the deaths 
of 37 soldiers, seven soldiers’ wives, 
and four children, brought the war 
to a head. 

General Andrew Jackson, with 
800 regulars, 900 Georgia militia, 
and 300 friendly Indians, was given 
orders by Secretary of War John 
Calhoun to cross the border and 
penetrate the Seminole towns of the 
Floridas. On April 6, 1818, Jackson 
reached St. Marks, after having de- 
stroyed several villages along the 
way. He informed the Spanish com- 
mandant that this was not an act of 
war and stated the purpose of the 
intrusion on Spanish territory. The 
fort was turned over to Jackson and 
garrisoned by American troops. Ar- 
buthnot, who was found at the fort, 
was arrested and confined for trial. 

The Indians had fled eastward to 
the Suwannee River settlements of 
Chief Bowlegs. Jackson followed, 
destroying villages along the route, 
but few Seminoles were sighted and 
only light skirmishes fought. On the 
night of April 17, the British agent 
Armbister and some companions 
blundered into Jackson’s camp on 
the Suwannee, by mistake, and were 
taken prisoners. Taking Armbister 
and the few Seminole prisoners that 
had been captured, the Americans 
returned to St. Marks, where both 
Armbister and Arbuthnot were tried 
before a court martial, sentenced to 
death, and executed. 

Jackson considered the war at an 
end, and returned to Fort Gadsden. 
In his report to Calhoun, he re- 
counted the rumor that hostile In- 
dians were gathering at Pensacola 
and that Spanish Governor Jose 
Masot had ordered the seizure of 
army property bound for the border 
on the Escambia River. Masot con- 
tended that the Escambia was not 
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open to free trade, and in April his 
officials refused to pass goods des- 
tined for Fort Crawford duty free. 

On May 7, Jackson left Fort Gads- 
den with 1,200 men, determined to 
settle the issue. Upon the arrival of 
the Americans at Pensacola, Masot 
protested the invasion of Spanish 
territory and called on Jackson to 
retreat. The hot-tempered General’s 
answer was an ultimatum that the 
Spaniards lay down their arms or 
be put to death. The Americans oc- 
cupied Pensacola on May 22, and 
Fort Barrancas was surrendered 
after a short skirmish three days 
later. Jackson agreed to sign for the 
confiscated property and transport 
the Spanish garrison to Havana, but 
held the town and province subject 
to the decision of the two govern- 
ments. 

Although Jackson’s actions — the 
invasion of Florida, seizure of Span- 
ish forts, and execution of two Brit- 
ish subjects in territory belonging to 
Spain—created a furor among div- 
lomats of the three nations, “Old 
Hickory” was the “idol of the hour” 
among the general public of the 
United States. 


The Jackson episode was embar- 
rassing to diplomats engaged in ne- 
gotiating with Spain for the cessa- 
tion of Florida, and many hot de- 
bates were held in Congress over 


‘his conduct. President Monroe re- 


turned the captured forts, but Sec- 
retary Adams, Jackson’s only real 
defender in the Congressional de- 
bates, insisted that rather than pun- 
ish the General, action should be 
taken to force Spain to provide an 
adequate force to police Florida or 
cede the territory to the United 
States. 

Spain reopened negotiations and 
a preliminary treaty was signed 
February 22, 1819 ceding the Flor- 
idas and Oregon to the United States. 
In exchange for the relinquishing of 
Spain’s claims on these territories, 
the Americans gave up claims on 
part of Texas and California. How- 
ever, it was not until February 22, 
1821, that the treaty was approved, 
and the official exchange of flags 
did not occur until July 10 and July 
17, with ceremonies at Pensacola and 
St. Augustine, respectively. 


The acquisition of Florida by the 
United States opened the lands of 
this new American territory to set- 
tlement. Since most of the good land 
was occupied by the Indians, the 
same policy as practiced in the 
northern states—pushing the red 
man off the land—was attempted. 
However, the Seminoles, with the 
aid of their Negro allies, wouldn’t 
be pushed. As a result the second 
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Seminole Indian War, 1835-42, and 
the third Seminole War, 1849-59, 
were fought before the white man 
had his way. 

At the same time, another battle 
was being waged among the resi- 
dents of east and west Florida over 
the issue of statehood in the Union. 
There were many bitter arguments 
here and in Congress where the slave 
question was dividing the states. 
There was also a controversy over 
whether Florida was to become one 
state, or be divided into two states, 
as was promised in the treaty with 
Spain. A bill to admit Florida and 
Iowa (to appease the opposing sides 
on the slave question) was passed 
by Congress, and President Tyler 
signed the act on March 13, 1845, 
the date usually accepted for Flor- 
ida’s entry into the Union as the 
27th state. 


The fifth flag under which Florida 
was governed was unfurled in 1861, 
following cessation from the Union 
on January 10, and joining the Con- 
federate States of America on Jan- 
uary 26. 

After withdrawing from the Un- 
ion, Florida attempted to take over 
the army and navy installations 
within the state. The federal arsenal 
at Chattahoochee, Fort Marion at 


St. Augustine, and Fort Clinch at | 


Fernandina were garrisoned by 
small forces and were easily taken. 
Federal forces at Key West and 
Pensacola made preparations for de- 
fense against seizure. No determined 
attempt was made to take over at 
Key West, but at Pensacola—with a 
naval yard and three forts on the 
best protected and deepest harbor on 
the Gulf as a prize—it was a differ- 
ent story. 


The officer in command at Fort 
Barrancas abandoned the mainland 
fortifications and moved his hundred 
men to Fort Pickens on Santa Rosa 
Island, where they could guard the 
entrance to Pensacola Bay. After the 
first requisitions for Confederate 
troops on March 9, 1861, 5,000 men 
were stationed at Pensacola under 
General Braxton Bragg, occupying 
Forts Barrancas and McRhee. The 
Pensacola navy yard was surren- 
dered on March 12, but the troops 
at Fort Pickens refused to surren- 
der. To avoid any incidents that 
might lead to war before the Con- 
federacy was organized, it was de- 
cided to hold off an attack on the 
fort. A truce was called until Presi- 
dent Buchanan left office, the agree- 
ment being that the fort was to be 
neither fortified nor attacked. Lin- 
coln decided to disregard the prom- 
ises of Buchanan, under cover, and 
on April 12 reinforcements were 
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moved into Fort Pickens by small 
boats from ships standing outside in 
the Gulf. The garrison was raised to 
a thousand men in four days, with 
another thousand standing by on 
four United States warships. The 
Confederates had lost their chance 
of ever taking the fort. 

Later on in the war, Florida was 
left practically defenseless when all 
but a thousand or so soldiers were 
called to the northern fronts. Fed- 
eral gunboats took advantage of the 
weakened coastal defenses, and dur- 
ing the spring of 1862 either pillaged 
or took over the forts at Amelia 
Island, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Cedar Key, and Apalachicola. Then 
came the decision to abandon the 
last Confederate stronghold in Flor- 
ida—Pensacola. Orders were given 
to destroy everything that might be 
of use to the enemy, before evacu- 
ating. Naval supplies, boats, gun- 
boats, warehouses, sawmills, etc., 
were all burned or sabotaged. Ma- 
chinery and munitions from the 
naval yard that could be removed 
were sent to Alabama; the railroads 
leading out of Pensacola were torn 
up, and bridges destroyed. Follow- 
ing the removal of the residents, the 
last act was the burning of the navy 
yard, steamers, and public buildings. 

Approximately 15,000 Floridians 
saw service in the Confederate Army 
during the war. Another 1,200, not 
counting the Negroes, fought on the 
side of the Union. Floridians saw 
action on all fronts from the early 
days at Pensacola to the final sur- 
render of Lee and Johnston in April 
1865. Florida was also represented 
by several famous military leaders, 
including General Kirby Smith, of 
St. Augustine, who became one of 
the seven full generals of the Con- 
federate Army, and Generals W. W. 
Loring, Francis A. Sharp, and Mar- 
tin L. Smith. 

Following the Civil War, Old 
Glory has remained the only of- 
ficial flag to wave over Florida. 

The Fiesta of The Five Flags re- 
calls a lot of colorful history—far 
more than the foregoing summary— 
and this year’s program of festivi- 
ties, beginning with the triumphant 
processional of Don Tristian de Luna 
on June 11, is just as full of colorful 
events. 

Its sports events include a Fish 
Class yacht regatta for the 19 clubs 
from St. Petersburg to Houston 
which are members of the Gulf 
Yachting Association. Likewise 
there is a sanctioned national out- 
board race, with $4,000 in prizes, 
one of the largest of the nation from 
standpoint of purses, and the best 
racers in the country participate. 

A new sport this year will be field 


archery. It is not the common gar- 
den variety of shooting at a paste- 
board target; a field archer’s bow 
and arrow is a deadly weapon, used 
in big game hunting. A field archery 
tournament is staged over a simu- 
lated hunting course somewhat re- 
sembling a golf course, with targets 
representing various game birds and 
animals. Bowmen from many parts 
of the nation will compete this year. 
Golf, softball and tennis tourna- 
ments also are on the sports pro- 
gram and a dog show sanctioned by 
the American Kennel Club is sched- 
uled. . 

Neva Jane Langley of Lakeland, 
Miss America of 1952, will preside at 
a grand ball, and a beauty pageant 
of southern belles from seven south- 
eastern states will compete for the 
title, “Miss Fiesta,” and a flying va- 
cation to Cuba. 

One of the principal features this 
year will be an original pageant, 
“The Life of Andrew Jackson,” writ- 
ten for the Fiesta. A cast of about 
400 persons will depict the general’s 
life, including his battles at Horse- 
shoe Bend, New Orleans and Pensa- 
cola. Modern Creek Indians will por- 
tray the parts of their warrior an- 
cestors in some of the battle scenes. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE: References 
used in compiling the historical facts 
and other information for this article 
were: Florida—Historic, Dramatic, 
Contemporary by J. E. Dovell, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ences, University of Florida, pub- 
lished in 1952 by Lewis Historical 
Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York; and Fresh Water Fish and 
Fishing in Native North America by 
Erkard Rostlund, published by Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. 
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Ghe Race-Runner Lizard 


By ROSS ALLEN and WILFRED T. NEILL 


Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Silver Springs, Florida 


Almost everyone in Florida has seen this familiar 
lizard, dashing about over sandy waste places and 
occasionally stopping as though to invite a race. 

The race-runner is a small lizard, seldom over nine 
inches long. About two-thirds of this length is taken 
up by the slender tail. The body is marked with six 
yellow stripes, three on each side. The under surface 
is white or pale blue. Race-runners are sometimes 
confused with young blue-tailed skinks, which were 
described in Florida Wildlife for January, 1952. Skinks, 
too, are striped lizards; but, unlike race-runners, they 
are shiny or glossy in appearance, with a bright me- 
tallic-blue tail. Skinks are good climbers, and are 
usually seen on tree-trunks, stumps, logs, or walls, 
while race-runners almost always remain on the 
ground. 

The race-runner is widespread in the United States, 
being found from Maryland through Florida and 
westward into Texas and South Dakota. It is known 
from every county of Florida. It also occurs on many 
islands, reaching Key West and even the Marquesas 
Keys. 
~Race-runners are usually seen in dry, sandy places, 
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especially in open spots where the sunlight strikes the 
ground. Here they prowl about in search of insects, 
or dash away when disturbed. They have been 
clocked at 18 miles per hour; of course, they keep up 
this speed for but a few seconds. Scurrying over the 
ground, they stop abruptly from time to time and 
seize up little insects. This habit has occasioned an- 
other common name, “sand-lapper.”’ 

The diet of the race-runner includes grasshoppers, 
crickets, ants, various flies, caterpillars, moths, but- 
terflies, beetles, and spiders. Needless to say, these 
lizards are very desirable about lawns, gardens, and 
cultivated fields, where they often help to keep down 
harmful insects. 

Race-runners construct small tunnels, about a foot 
long, in sandy soil. In the burrow the female race- 
runner lays five or six small, soft-shelled eggs. Some- 
times no tunnel is constructed, and instead the eggs 
are deposited in a cavity under a log or rock. They 
hatch in about two months’ time. The babies are very 
similar to their parents in appearance, but are more 
conspicuously tinged with pale blue on the tail. 

During cold weather, race-runners retire to their 
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burrows or other hiding places. In 
Florida a few race-runners appear 
on some of the warmer days of win- 
ter, but farther north they remain 
hidden throughout the cold season. 
Usually they are the last reptiles to 
emerge from hibernation in spring 
of early summer. If dug from their 
retreat on a cold day, they are slug- 
gish and capable only of slow move- 
ments. Even during the summer 
they are not apt to come out in the 
very early morning or late evening; 
nor are they seen at night or on 
stormy days. Truly these little liz- 
ards are creatures of the sunlight. 

At intervals a race-runner sheds 
its epidermis, or outer layer of skin. 
The old epidermis comes off in 
patches, rather than in one piece as 
happens with snakes. 

Race-runners (and all other Flor- 
ida lizards) are non-poisonous. In- 
deed, the only poisonous lizards in 
the world are the Gila monster and 
the Mexican beaded lizard. The lat- 
ter is confined to Mexico, while the 
former ranges from southern Utah 
through Arizona and into northern 
Mexico. Thus there is no reason to 
fear any Florida lizard—not even the 
elongate, legless ones commonly 


called “glass-snakes” (see Florida 
Wildlife, April, 1952). 


—END 





pasture, and we have plenty of it 
here. We plant the best grasses, and 
the limestone does the trick. We 
raise our corn, alfalfa, peanut hay, 
coastal Bermuda and crimson clover, 
and are continually experimenting 
with grasses, learning something 
new every year.” 

When I asked him if there was 
any adyice he could give to others 
interested in getting started in the 
business of breeding and raising 
horses, he hastened to say: 

“There certainly is one big item— 
don’t be afraid to try. The breeding 
and raising of race horses is interest- 
ing but tedious. Here on the ranch, 
we all work as a team. When you 
see a big winner, just remember that 
there have been four years of de- 
velopment behind it. One slip or mis- 
take on the part of a groom, exercise 
boy, blacksmith, or jockey—and all 
the money, work, and anxiety have 
been for nothing. As I said before, it 
is not necessary to pamper a thor- 
oughbred, but it is important to 
remember that the animal is a thor- 
oughbred and care for it accordingly. 
You must have a love for animals.” 
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As I left I had the thought that 
his last words seemed to be appli- 
cable to the love of animals for him, 
as they all seem to know him .and 
rush up for attention when he ap- 
pears on the scene. His dogs, horses, 
cattle, and even the wild animals 
and birds in the woods seem to sense 
that Rosemere Farm is truly “home.” 


END 





IF THEY COULD TALK 


(Continued from Page 25 ) e 


what we do with the automobile as 
far as non-functional parts are con- 
cerned! 

The Kentucky was not the only 
weapon of this era, of course, but it 
was the most colorful and most use- 
ful. There were pistols, as well as 
shotguns, made on the same flint- 
lock and percussion cap pattern, but 
none played the important part of 
making American history as did the 
Kentucky. 

Of special interest to Floridians is 
the question of how and where the 
Confederates got their weapons of 
war,.since all of the arms manufac- 
turers were located in the North. 
Even the Kentucky rifle, contrary 
to its name, was made almost en- 
tirely in Pennsylvania. The South, 
faced with the necessity of procur- 
ing weapons of war, set up factories 
at Augusta, Griswoldia (Georgia), 
Tallahassee, and Memphis. There 
were arms plants located in Texas 


and Virginia. There were also other 
sources of supply such as the smug- 
gling into the South of small arms 
which had been manufactured by 
Northern firms. This included one 
particular model Colt which has be- 
come a valuable collector’s item. 
France also smuggled arms past the 
Northern naval blockade into the 
hands of the Confederate Army. 

What happened to the Confederate 
weapons? The same that usually 
happens to weapons of any defeated 
government—they were destroyed— 
and lucky indeed is the collector 
who has an authentic Confederate 
weapon. 

A look at Charley Ingram’s col- 
lection of firearms impressed me of 
the great importance of weapons in 
changing the history not only of 
Florida, but of America and the en- 
tire world. Should the modern weap- 
ons of today have been in the hands 
of the defenders of forts at Pensa- 
cola and St. Augustine, Florida may 
never have been under five different 
flags, and this might have been writ- 
ten in Spanish as the only tongue of 
the day. 

My thanks to Charley Ingram for 
most of the information and facts, 
and for making possible the accom- 
panying photographs. Before bidding 
us adieu, our genial host agreed to 
answer any questions regarding old 
guns that the readers of Florida 
Wildlife might send to the editor or 
to him. His address is: 936 North 
Oleander, Daytona Beach .. . an ad- 
dress rich in the atmosphere of his- 
torical old guns. END 
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I was curious to learn how he 
counts out an order for five or ten 
thousand—and it was so simple. He 
showed me how he places a number 
of rusty tin cans around the edges 
of the stock box for the crickets to 
gather on. He picked up the can 
with the crickets stuck to it, and 
then all he had to do was shake them 
off into a lard can with a bent-in 
spout, and pour them through a 
funnel into the measuring jar. 

“To determine the markings, you 
count out about 50 crickets, put 
them into the jar and mark it with 
red nail polish at that point. You 
do the same for 100, 150, etc.,” Har- 


mon confided. 

Asked how he happened to be- 
come interested in raising crickets, 
Justison sat on the corner of his 
work table and reminisced: 

“TI read about gray crickets when 
I lived back in Ohio, so when we 
came South I stopped in Georgia and 
bought 300 to try out on bluegills 
at a Florida lake. They were the 
best bait I ever used, and the result 
was what is now the Lucky Lure 
Cricket Farm. The  gray-winged 
cricket is smaller than the wild black 
cricket but they are just as full of 
life. They range in color from light 
brown to gray on the back, the un- 
derside almost white. When they 
hatch out they are no larger than 
a small ant. In about two months 
they are ready to taunt the daylights 
out of bream and shellcrackers — 
and sometimes bass fall for them.” 

Lucky Lure Cricket Farm has 
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shipped crickets as far north as Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Pennsylvania, 
and they receive inquiries from all 
over the country. The crickets ship 
surprisingly well in cardboard car- 
tons, packed lightly with wood ex- 
celsior, and may be kept right in 
this container if a slice of apple or 
Irish potato is placed in there for 
moisture and food. 

The proper use of crickets for 
bait? Justison recommends a light- 
weight cane pole and nylon 15- 
pound-test line if fishing in bonnets 
—six- or eight-pound-test in open 
water. 

“Be sure to straighten the line by 
stretching or rubbing with a piece of 
old inner tube,” Justison warned. 
“Friction will do the trick. You can’t 
feel a strike if the fish has a coil of 
loose line to pull against before the 
bobber will even wiggle. 

“Use a fine, small wire hook, about 
size 8 and fasten the sinker 4 to 6 
inches above the hook. A very small 
sinker (only large enough to sink 
your bait) is best. In windy weather, 
when it is hard to drop the cricket 
into small openings in the bonnets, 
use a number 7 shot and a small 
cork. At other times a BB shot and 
even smaller cork is satisfactory. A 
bobber that barely floats is very 
sensitive to the lightest strike and 
helps you get those nibblers.”’ 

Hooking the cricket just right is 
important, and Justison gave us a 
lesson. Starting the hook under the 
collar, which is found just back of 
the head, he ran the point back to 
the tail, but was careful not to break 
the hook through. 

“Believe it or not,” he laughed, 
“bream are smart, and if they see 
the point of that hook they will bite 
off the cricket from around it.” 

Although hooking the cricket does 
not kill it, they will drown in water, 
but the fish will take them even 
after they are dead. Gray crickets 
are said to have an odor which is 
attractive to fish, so it is a good 
idea to keep a fresh bait on your 
hook when they are not biting fast. 
In this case, jiggling the cork up and 
down and moving it slowly back and 
forth helps, too. 

“Fish take this bait very lightly 
as though it were a natural food,” 
Justison said. “Any unusual action 
at the bobber is the signal to lift 
up gently and feel for your fish. If 
resistance is felt, a snap of the wrist 
will set the hook.” 

It all sounds mighty interesting, 
and I can understand why so many 
people stop when they see the sign 
in the front yard of Lucky Lure 
Cricket Farm. Who could resist try- 
ing out “The Bait With A Kick’? 

END 
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the outing together, especially the 
big fish fry put on by the Pasco 
County Fish and Game Club. The 
St. Pete boys remained overnight, 
returning home Sunday at noon. 

Wildlife officers took the Ft. 
Meade Jr. Conservation Club mem- 
bers on an inspection tour of the 
seining operation on Lake Reedy, 
recently. The boys enjoyed the edu- 
cational trip, and were also treated 
to a fish fry by the wildlife officers. 

A new club for the South Florida 
Division is the Land O’ Lakes Jr. 
Wildlife Club, which recently got off 
to a good start with 63 members. 
Officers are: Milton Godwin, presi- 
dent; Tommy Law, vice president; 
George Campbell, secretary; Phil 
Shettoe, treasurer. The club is under 
the guidance of Wildlife Officer Carl 
Walker. 

Other clubs that are newcomers 
to Jr. Conservation ranks are the 
Hardee County Jr. Fish and Game 
Club, at Wauchula, and the Manatee 
County Jr. Fish and Game Club, at 
Bradenton. The Hardee club will be 
under the direction of Wildlife Of- 
ficer Lincoln Cathcart and Mr. Platt, 
Vocational Agriculture teacher at 
Wauchula High. The Manatee club 
will be guided by Wildlife Officers 
Cook and Whittle. 


Northwest Florida Division 


The 30 members of the Tallahas- 
see club have been engaged in sev- 
eral outdoor activities, including 
gar-gigging trips on Wakulla River, 
fish fries, and picnics. 

The Crawfordsville boys have 
also been very active. On April 1, 
the members took over a hundred 
gars on a gigging trip. A big pot of 
chicken and rice was enjoyed at the 
landing following the boat trip. 

The Apalachicola club is sponsor- 
ing skish competition, with prizes 
going to the best casters. This club 
has 45 members and is very active 
for a new organization. 

The Blountstown club held a fish 
fry along with their regular meeting 
on March 27, and the boys at Bristol 
enjoyed an oyster supper following 
their meeting on March 25. 

As a whole, the clubs in North- 
west Florida have been very active 
in the first few months of their 
organization. Many activities have 
been planned for this summer, with 
the various clubs visiting each other 
for competitive sports and recrea- 
tional outings together. 
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Congressman Bennett have taken an 
active interest. 


Several suggestions have been 
offered, but the only solution with 
any promise of success has been an 
appeal to the landowners to donate 
a section of the swamp to the State 
of Florida as a site for a state park. 
It would seem ridiculous to ask the 
owners not to cut the cypress be- 
cause it is beautiful—when so few 
people can get close enough to see it. 
The possibility of a state park 
memorial to the original “land of 
cypress,” with adequate roads—plus 
the additional great value of con- 
serving the rookery and game refuge 
—does merit the consideration of the 
landowners. 


An appeal has been made to J. C. 
Currie, president of the J. C. Turner 
Lumber Company, Irvington, New 
York—the property owners—and the 
Lee Cypress Company, Perry, Flor- 
ida—their agent for harvesting the 
timber—to set aside a section of the 
cypress stand until an agreement 
can be worked out towards making 
the area into a state park. To date 
no answer has been received. 

Time is short ... the fate of Cork- 
screw Swamp hangs in the balance. 

—END 
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you knew how. The gar suddenly 
made a lunge and a straight up jump. 
Another jump and run and the show 
was on. She played the gar for about 
10 minutes and then the fight was 
over. When a gar is whipped down 
you can put your hand under him 
and lift him over into the boat. The 
swallowed hook is usually hard to 
get out of the stomach. In fact, we 
had to use pliers to free the hook in 
this one. 

A guide boat passed just as one of 
our gar was being boated. The party 
aboard had been trout fishing with 
cut mullet. They anchored just 
above us and started catching gar 
on mullet. I did not know they 
would bite cut bait. Since our shin- 
ers were getting low, I tried cutting 
them up in small hunks. The gar 
bit just as well as they did on the 
live bait. The other boat gave us 
quite a bit of competition. They 
caught one gar over four feet long 
that jumped five times. 

I need not add we used our 20 
shiners — and caught 15 gar! The 
largest about 31% feet long, the small- 
est about two feet. 

As I told my new-found friends 
about my experience, I could tell I 
had kindled the fire. 

When I finished, they arose and 
said, “Thanks, friend, we’ve gotta 
hurry.” 

“Where are you headed,” I ques- 
tioned. 

“To buy some leader and 3/0 
hooks,” one replied as they fairly 
flew through the restaurant door. 
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COTTAGES 
BRANDS .COTTAGES, with cooking facilities, 
Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. Box 
388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 
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Beautiful lakefront lots adjoining Ocala National 
Forest. Finest hunting and fishing. 100-foot lots 
$245.00, $895.00. Pay $10, $35 month. Free litera- 
ture, Blue Lakes Ridge, Paisley, Florida. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


HOLSHOUSER REALTY CO.—New location, 329 
Fifth St. South.—Real Estate, Loans, Rentals.— 
Phone 7-2469, St. Petersburg 5, Florida. 





WAY DOWN SUWANNEE RIVER—Camp House 
for sale, also island at mouth of river. Need to 
sell all my lands. R. D. Hogue, Box 163, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 





Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront. 
Homes, groves, business opportunities. — E. J. 
TeRONDE, Crescent City, Florida. 


LAKE FRONT PROPERTY FOR SALE 


207 feet overlooking U.S. Hwy. 441. Ideal for Fish 
Camp or Motel. Write owner for information.— 
Box 827, Mt. Dora, Fla. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


PEACE VALLEY SUB-DIVISION — Panasoffkee 
Springs. Building lots, all cleared. Hard surface 
streets. Deep spring boat basin. Swimming, 
electricity, water, and telephone available. Lots 
50 feet by 100 feet. $350.00 up. SEE OR WRITE 
STANTON MARSH at PANASOFFKEE, FLORIDA, 
10 MILES NORTH OF BUSHNELL. 


REAL ESTATE 


Water front homes, hunting lodge and retirement 
homesites. Enjoy life in the lakes and hills of 
Central Florida.—Frank D. Howard, Realtor, 1001 
W. Main St., Leesburg, Florida. 


sports equipment, services, etc. 
Minimum advertisements 14 words or $3.50. 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) 
tance to Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, 


till Florida 
RTSMENS GUIDE 


CAMPS: BOATS > MOTORS 
TACKLE’ GUNS: PARTS: SERVICE 


Wildli fe “Gcading Post 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
Classified advertisements 25c a word per insertion, payable in 
Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
Send copy and remit- 


Fla. 


CRICKET DEALERS WANTED 


GREY CRICKETS—DEALERS WANTED.—JONES 
CRICKET FARM, 512 Chalton, Valdosta, Ga. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE—CRICKETS 


Gray Crickets, $2.00 per hundred postpaid. Deal- 
ers write for wholesale prices. Lucky Lure Cricket 
Farm. Leesburg, Florida. — Florida’s Largest 
Hatchery. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, RIDA. 


FISH WORMS—Jumbo Reds, hand picked. Live 
delivery and count guaranteed. $5.50 per 1,000 
in gallon container. $6.00 per 1,000 in cartons of 
100. Prepaid. No C.O.D. orders.—BASS CAPITAL 
WORM FARM, San Mateo, Florida. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers.—GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


ENGLISH RED WORMS—-$5.00 per 1,000 packed 
100 per cup. Write, call or visit us. RAY MIN- 
NOW AND WORM HATCHERY, HAWTHORNE, 
FLORIDA. PHONE 3562. 


ARCHERY MATERIALS FOR SALE 


Florida Archery Headquarters—Ray Chiodo—Qual- 
ity Archery Tackle and Materials. Bows, Arrows, 
Targets, Faces, Strings, Accessories, Leather 
Goods, Raw Materials, Books, Feathers. Write for 
Catalog, Fruitland Park, Fla. 


F & 0. Land Clearing Company 
EXCAVATING 
LAND CLEARING 


DRAINAGE 


Phone 2-3541 
FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 



















ATTENTION FISH CAMPS 





Plywood Row Boats—14-Foot—%-Inch Bottom 
$100.00 in Lots of Three 
R. L. THOMPSON 
Lake Marine Sales — — Box 827 Mt. Dora, Fla. 





FISHING CAMPS 





GULF COUNTY 


GULF HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. — Complete 
Fishing and Hunting Supplies. Mercury Outboard 
Motors Sales & Service. Fishing Information. 
Phone 2, Port St. Joe, Fla. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 


GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 


OSCEOLA COUNTY 














TONY’S FISH CAMP, located 3 miles east of 
Kissimmee on Lake Tohopekaliga. Turn east on 
Old St. Cloud Road and follow sign. Free camping 
and picnic facilities. Tony Rotunda, owner. 


PHEASANT CHICKS AND EGGS 





PHEASANT EGGS and CHICKS, from selected 
stock, available April through July. Oven-dressed 
and frozen young pheasants, shipped through 
May. Write Highland Game Farm, Panama City, 
Florida—Game Farm Permit No. 42. 





SHORTHORN CATTLE 


‘Buy Bell Rock Bulls for Breeding Better Beef”’ 
BELL ROCK CATTLE COMPANY, OCALA, FLA. 
Telephone MArion 2-6228 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


Guides and Fishermen—Automatic Sculling with 
the Florida Sneaker Blade. For free folder, 
write Whidden’s, Dept. W, 915 Benbow Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


LYMAN 12-GA.—Hand loader, complete with shot 
and primers; also 12 rubber ducks. R. Schaper, 
Jr., 324 W. 16th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 


FLYING SQUIRRELS FOR SALE 
The Finest of Pets! $4 each, $7 a pair.— 
W. C. Wynns, Box 289, Wildwood, Florida. 








MORTON’S MOTEL 
‘'The Most Modern Motel”’ 
PHONE 8-212] 


U. S. Highway - 90 West 
P. O. Box 1371 


Pensacola, Fla. 





Tea RER ZO AN 


On the Gulf of Mexico sd 
Beach Front Cottages e 


PHONE 3931 


GEO. F. GIBBS, JR., Owner 


CE Nid ER 


“Fabulous Fishing and Family Fun” 
Excellent Tarpon and Other Game Fishing 


VENICE, FLORIDA 
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I had my first glimpse of the cele- 
brated Miami Beach Rod and Reel 
Club... it’s quite a place! 

Under the guidance of William N. 
“Bill” Mansfield, a past president, I 
saw and met a host of familiar names 
and faces in Florida fishing, and en- 
joyed a full measure of the pisca- 
torial good fellowship that exists in 
this rather exclusive club of 500 
members. 

I found that here was truly the 
common ground for the wealthy 
sportsman and the angler of modest 
means to cast their lot together in 
a mutual concern for game fishing, 
conservation, and plain good sports- 
manship. 

Spacious and informal, the club, 
with its bar and restaurant facilities, 
its docks and skish court, has an 
ideal location on scenic Hibiscus 
Island. It is a compact and well knit 
organization that conducts its own 
fishing tournaments and _ recom- 
mends_ tackle’ specifications for 
standards of competition that are 
unexcelled in the realm of game 
fishing. 

Though not all its members are 
angling wizards, celebrated rod 
benders are a dime a dozen. It 
would be hard to find a more promi- 
nent and varied degree of fishing 
achievement; scores of mounted fish, 
plaques, and trophies adorn the 
walls, and tellers of tall tales vie 
with their more truthful brethren 
in a noisy pattern of fact and fiction. 
(It’s a known fact that the Rod 
and Reel Club harbors some of the 
world’s most accomplished prevari- 
cators.) 

From up the line, at friendly Del- 
ray Beach, a report from Dick Bant- 
ing, who directs the Annual Delray 
Beach Fishing Tournament, which 
is rapidly proving to be the major 
attraction on this section of the 
coast: White marlin have enlivened 
off shore action here, and a recent 
entry was seven foot four inches 
and weighed 8944 pounds. Banting’s 
statistics show that 169 cities, 28 
states, and Canada are represented 
among the entries to date. 
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SUPER-DUPER 





Florida spin-casters and fly-fisher- 
men are getting their first looksee 
at the highly touted South Bend 
Super-Duper, the lure that has been 
somewhat of a sensation on the West 
Coast, but only recently introduced 
to the Florida market. 

As can be seen by the illustration 
above, this new bait is so simple in 
construction that it is hard to be- 
lieve that it could fool a bass into 
mistaking it for a juicy tidbit. But 
its appearance is deceiving, for in 
the water it has an action that is 
something entirely new among arti- 
ficial lures—an action that has given 
the Super-Duper a top rating among 
West Coast anglers who ply both 
the fresh and salt waters. 

When trolled, or on the retrieve 
of a cast, the lure maintains the 
depth to which it is allowed to sink, 
and darts and wiggles with continu- 
ous fast action, similar to a minnow 
in flight. Due to the construction, 
the Super-Duper will suddenly dart 
off to the left, and then for no ap- 
parent reason will abruptly change 
course and return to the direct line 
of retrieve, repeating this change of 
course Over and over, but never 
crossing over to the right of the line 
of retrieve. This is a distinct ad- 
vantage to the troller, for the lure 
will explore shorelines closer than 
the boat can approach. Unpredic- 
table, erratic action can be given the 
lure by manipulations of the rod 
tip when casting in quiet waters. 

A first glance at the Super Duper 
in action leaves the impression thai 
the lure is spinning, due to its fast 
wiggling, but here, too, appearances: 
are deceiving, for it does not twist 
the line. 

The Super-Duper has been intro- 
duced on the Florida market in the 
spinning size. Later on, five sizes 
ranging from a tiny, 1/16 ounce fly 
rod size up to the 3% ounce bait cast- 
ing and trolling size, will be avail- 

able in Florida tackle stores 













T. D. Whidden, of Jacksonville, 
has spent several years perfecting 
the Florida Sneaker Blade, a me- 
chanical sculling device, primarily 
for fishermen. 

It is the product of a lot of thought, 
ingenuity, and trial and error experi- 
mentation on the part of the in- 
ventor, who has made good use of 
his natural talent for working with 
metal. 

The “Sneaker” is light in weight, 
compact to fit into a car trunk, and 
can be easily operated by anyone 
with the least bit of boating knowl- 
edge. It has a blade that works 
similar to a fish’s tail, with the action 
imparted through a handle mounted 
on the boat transom. The depth of 
the blade and the height of the 
handle can be adjusted to fit the 
boatman’s requirements, and the unit 
can be operated by the sculler from 
a standing position, if desired. 

With the use of a Florida Sneaker 
Blade, the angler can steer and 
propel his boat with one hand while 
casting with the other (the retrieve 
being made as the boat coasts be- 
tween strokes). Although the blade 
is usually mounted on the stern, bow 
end adaptation is possible through 
the use of special parts—a handier 
arrangement for the solo fisherman. 
The Sneaker is definitely a tool de- 
signed to aid the angler, while cast- 
ing, and is not intended as a replace- 
ment for motors or oars as a means 
of propulsion for long distances or 
at fast rates of speed. 

The Florida Sneaker Blade is 
manufactured by the Whidden Weld- 
ing Works, Jacksonville. 
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MARION COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Dear Friends: 


We have heard that you are among the thou- 
inds of people who are looking to Florida for a 
better way of pleasant, healthy living in the land 


ot the: year-around sunshine. While you are look- 


ing for that ideal place for your future home, we 
would like to invite you to see THE BEST—“The 
Kingdom of The Sun” which we call our own 
Marion County. 

We of Ocala, the county seat, are proud of our 
neatly planned, modern city of 20,000 “neighbors.” 
Situated in Central Florida, our city serves as the 
trading center for several counties, and is also the 
crossroads for Florida’s tourist trade, its highways 
carrying the second largest flow of traffic in the 
state. Whether you want to invest in business, to 
work at skilled employment, or to just retire and 
enjoy life, we have a place for you. 

Business opportunities include cattle raising, cit- 
rus and truck farming in the rural districts of 
Marion County, and retail and manufacturing 
business in rapidly growing Ocala. There are also 
many additional opportunities for investment in 
the huge resort-tourist trade industry of Marion 
County. 

Since the establishment of the Bell Rock Cattle 
Company over four months ago, a new kind of 
Shorthorn cattle was brought to Ocala for beef 
and breeding purposes. Shorthorns are adaptable 
and cross well with other breeds. Many of the 
bulls from our good breeding herds go to all parts 
of the United States and foreign countries. One 
of the recent breeds of beef cattle developed in 
Texas carries five-eighths of its blood from Short- 
horns, and is growing in popularity. 

We have made our homes here because it is the 
absolute tops in perfect living. We enjoy a climate 
that is just right for both work and play the year 
around—including an average annual temperature 
of 70.3, ranging from a January average of 58.6 
to an average of 80,2 44Gueh July, August, and 
eptember. We } feet above sea level, with 












balmy breezes and sunny skies playing their part 
in keeping us healthy, active, and satisfied. 

We suggest that you pay us a visit this summer, 
or at the first opportunity, and convince yourself 
that Ocala or Marion County 1s the right place 
for your next permanent address. Inquire about 
our wonderful hunting, fishing, and outdoor recre- 
ational facilities that add so much to enjoyable 
living. 

While you are here, don’t fail to see world- 
famous Silver Springs, just a ten-minute drive from 
Ocala. You can spend an hour or two, or a full 
day if you are in no hurry, seeing the many won- 
ders of Silver Springs and its surrounding attrac- 
tions. You can see numerous fish and underwater 
caverns by taking a ride in one of the glass-bottom 
boats, take a jungle cruise or speedboat ride down 
the Silver River. You'll want to see Ross Allen’s 
Reptile Institute while at the Springs, where you'll 
be fascinated by the exhibit of poisonous and 
harmless snakes, including the “milking” of venom 
from huge rattlesnakes. At the Institute you will 
also find exhibits of alligators, turtles, birds, and 
wild animals, plus the Seminole Indian Village. 

Joe Borden’s glass-bottom-boat cruises, located 
ten miles east of Ocala, at the Oklawaha River 
Bridge on State Route 40, offer an interesting side 
trip for your visit in Marion County. Here you can 
enjoy a scenic trip of 14 miles, lasting 2 hours, 
beginning at the mouth of the Silver River, where 
it empties into the Oklawaha River, right to the 
source of the world-famous Silver Springs in new, 
fast, safe, and comfortable glass-bottom boats. It 
is a wonderful trip through primitive jungle, un- 
changed by man. You will see wildlife and marine 
life at its best. 

So, come on down and visit with us—you'll have 
a wonderful trip, and you'll find what you are 
looking for in the way of “HOME.” 

Sincerely yours, ( 


YOUR NEW NEIGHBORS AT if ALA 
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IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 


GRANT CAMPBELL 


mE BELL ROCK 


Telephone MArion 2-6228 


Cable: Rocale On Route 200 - 


- Two Miles West of Ocala 


ED ROCKEFELLER 


me, CATTLE COMPANY, x2 


Route 1 Box 322 
Ocala, Florida 





homes at f Perth, Scotland. Here you find an sembly of the finest 
Shorthorns in the world, and one is able to meet exporters and 
breeders from every cattle-producing country in the world. Many 
of the biggest buyers of Shorthorn bulls at Perth come from 
- eountries whose climate. is identical to that of the southern 


‘United States. 





For years” ‘Shorthorns have been regarded as 
the breed most suitable to be used for grading up the native cattle 
and: for use in the pedigreed - herds in semi-tropical countries. 
At the A. J. ‘Marshall Dispersal sale last October in Scotland, 


€ ne largest buyers. came from South Africa and Rhodesia where _ 






aa * O RIDA 
IS 
FINE YEAR-ROUND LIVING! 


We Invite You to Stay in 
MARION COUNTY 
and 


OCALA 
@ 
OFFERS THE BEST 


EXCELLENT LIVING 
FINE FISHING 


The Munroe & Chambliss 
National Bank of Ocala 





JOE BORDEN’S 
Silver Springs Cruises 


DOCKS: 


Oklawaha River Bridge, State Highway 
40, Just 10 Miles East of 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
Modern * Comfortable * Safe 
GLASS BOTTOM BOATS 


A 14 miles, 2 hour cruise through wild- 
life jungle, over crystal clear waters, a 
complete trip from mouth to source, 
showing the Famous Silver Springs, too! 


“JUST AS THE INDIANS LEFT IT’— 


YES! JOE BORDEN SHOWS ALL. 


ie and oudieone are very much similar to thet * 


| a allowed to o spend n more andn more time j in 1 the great t State of Florida. : 


_ Grant Campbell. 


FLORIDA 
Is A Fine Place To Live 
All Year 
, 

MARION COUNTY 
OCALA, FLORIDA 
ALL DEPOSITS INSURED 
UP TO $10,000.00 


The Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co., of Ocala 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member FDIC 





MARION COUNTY 
IS A FINE PLACE TO LIVE 
oa 


OCALA 


Lumber Company, Inc. 


Retailers of 
LUMBER ® PAINTS ® MILLWORK 


Office and Plant: 


1214 WN. Magnolia Street 
OCALA, FLORIDA 


Dial MArion 2-4184 





R. A: TODD 
LUMBER. COMPANY 
SAW, PLANING MILL AND SASH 
AND DOOR WORKS 
“EVERYTHING TO BU!ILD A HOME” 
P. O. Box 594 
OCALA, FLORIDA 


OCALA BAKERY 


Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy Fisher, Owners 
® Decorated Cakes for All Occasions 
@Party Orders Given Special Attention 
108 S$. Magnolia, Ocala, Florida 
Dial MArion 2-7769 








CORDREY’S COURT 


A 406 Ocklawaha Ave. U 
A (Silver Springs Blvd.) M 
Ocala, Florida 
AL PHONE MA 2-6063 € 


CENTRAL HEAT 
AIR CONDITIONED and FANS 


Restaurant Adjoining 
2 Blocks from Heart of City 





OCALA 
PLUMBING COMPANY 


Robert M. Ellzey, Owner 


KOHLER-AMERICAN STANDARD 
CRANE FIXTURES 


900 S. 24th, Ocala, Florida 
Dial MArion 2-6564 





Mr. Cattleman: 


® For less than one cent per animal 
per day, eliminate all external cattle 
parasites. 
@ ASK ABOUT OUR 30-DAY 
TRIAL GUARANTEE! 


WALK-THRU 
SPRAYERS, INC. 


For Dealer Territories still open 
write to: 
DON HIPSKIND, Manager 
712-14 S$. Magnolia, Ocala, Florida 
DIAL MArion 2-6004 





We Invite You to 
MARION COUNTY 


OCALA 


See Us When Here for 
REAL ESTATE 
SALES * LEASES 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


MacKENZIE REALTY 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box 398 Dial MArion 2-4215 
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THE PORT PARADISE PAQUET BOAT 


A building at beautiful Paradise Point, is something out of this modern world—novel, sensational. 
It is a replica of the old Mississippi River Packet Boat—The Natchez. 

The bow has a refreshment and accommodations bar. The salon or after-deck is air-cooled for a 
gathering place, cards and TV. Aft is ceramic tiled for outdoor dancing. From the stern, guests dive into 
the floating swimming pool of clear clean spring water, always at 72.4 degrees. 





This Picture Book Community Became Famous Fast = 4 

An idea, perhaps. Ingenuity, maybe. Vision, a little. Capital, puny hands helped. Really the credit ¥ oq 
line must go to Mother Nature. Sure, we built in all the comforts and conveniences. We stream-lined “| 
service. But mortal man couldn't rival the classic South Seas charm of this newly discovered, unspoiled <% 
beauty spot. It's clear, cool, bubbling springs, gorgeous sunsets across the palm-studded Bay, tropical mo S| 
trees plus a modern miracle of fish, fowl and wild game. All together they spell Paradise. ae 
wi < 

x + 


FEATURES—Count from 1 to 10 


(1) Scenic Dining, (2) Superb Fishing, (3) Bathing, (4) Golf, nearby, (5) Sun Beach, (6) Floating 
Dock, (7) Recreation Facilities, (8) Boats and Fishing Guides, (9) Excellent Hunting, (10) Charm- 
ing Accommodations—to fit every purpose and pocketbook. 


m_~ 








Manager, Bess Myers Telephone 2801 1 bY Crystal River, Florida 
23309 























